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We ask the attention of onr readers to 
the communication of “ A New-York Citi- 
zen,” in this number of the Journal, in re. 
lation to Railroads. We have been long 
convinced, as this work will bear witness, 
of the importance, and peculiar fitness, of 
Railroads for the business and enterprize of 
this couutry—and we are now more than 
ever satisfied that they will yet pervade, not 
only every State, but also almost every 
county and town, in the Union. 

{For the American Railroad Journal.] 


RAILROADS. 
* The construction of Railroads is becom- 
ing a subject of great importance to the 
citizens of these United States, but to none 
more so than to the citizens of this City. 
' Almost every day tells us of new under- 
takings; Railroads are in progress from 
the North to the South, from this City to 
the Lakes, and others are contemplated 
from Boston to the Far West, from New- 
Orleans, more than 500 miles, to Nashville, 
and, {if successful, who can say that it may 
not ere long reach the Rocky Mountains ? 
nay, even the Pacific Ocean ? 

In the mean time, Railroad Stocks have 
become abundant, and a large amount of 
capital has been invested in them by New- 
Yorkers, These Stocks, also, like the 
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Roads themselves, are daily on the in- 


crease. 
Should Railroads prove successful in this 
country,.it will be not only difficult to con- 


ceive, but impossible to describe, the bene- 
fits resulting to this City; then, also, will 
the holders of these Stocks prove to have 
made'a wise investment. On the contrary, 
should Railroads prove unsuccessful and 
unprofitable in the United States, then will 


not merely disappointment follow to the |} 


country and towns through which they 
pass, but loss and ruin will fall to the lot of 
many of our enterprising and industrious 
citizens, who become holders of the Stock. 

On the question, therefore, whether Rail- 
roads are or are not calculated to benefit 
this country, and the Stockholders, it be. 
hooves this community to reflect maturely, 
if possible, to form. a correct decisiéh, and 
to act conformably thereto. 

If these undertakings are to fail, no time 
should be lost by intelligent and patriotic 
citizens in forewarning this community of 
their danger. 

On the other hand, if they are to afford 
the benefits and profits held out to the pub- 
lic, then are they entitled to the counte- 
nance, encouragement, and patronage of all 
classes of men. 

The writer can only give to this impor. 
tant subject a passing and superficial notice, 
in the hope of inducing skilful and experi- 
enced men to advise the public correctly. 
Judging from general principles, he has, 
however, for himself,-arrived at the,conclu- 
sion, that this is the country for Railroads, 
and that wherever judiciously located, and 
managed with skill and economy, they will 
not fail to prove successful. 

Our country has been formed by the God 
of Nature, upon a large and magnificent 


1 seale,—her Mountains, her Plains, her For- 


ests, her Prairies, her Lakes and her Ri- 
vers, are large and far between. The ex- 
tent and distance of these from each other, 


and from our numerous and important sea 











ports, paint out this as the)\Country for 
Railroads. 

The Political situation of the. United 
States also leads to the same conclusion, 
formed of 24 Independent States, having 
seperate seats of government, united under 
one confederated government, seems .to 
point to the quick and easy communication 
by Railroads as, providentially adapted to_ 
their peculiar situation. 

In the quantum of transportation also 
the products of our forests, our agricul- 
ture, our mines, of commerce, of raw 
materials and manufactured goods, forma 
sum total, large indeed, but increasing al- 
most beyond calculation. 

Finally, it would seem that the disposi- — 
tion and pursuits of the American people, 
render the construction of Railroads proper, 
and can scarce fail to make them profitable, 
They are a people actuated by the spirit 
of enterprize, activity, and trade; influ. 
enced in their habits by the rapid ch 
around them, in a country whose rapid po- 
pulation and sudden prosperity, beggars 
the page of history, time is prized by our 
citizens, as of more value in a peculiar 
point of view, than by any other people, 
here delay is brooked with impatience, and ° 
increased speed paid for liberally by the: 
impatient traveller. 

So far.as the writer can judge, expe. 
rience, also, indicates that our Railroads 
will succeed ; no failure of any one has yet 
come to his knowledge- 

Perhaps the best tried experiment én 
record is the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railroad, which in despite of Canal com- 
petition, has, according to a recent state 
thent in the newspapers, divided 9 per’ ‘ 
cent. per annum, and notwithstanding the ~ 
predictions that the wear and tear of the’ ’ 
road, engine and cars, would render the 
investment a bad one for the stockholders, 
the stock is now quoted at 200 per cent. 

It is true that it may be said all this haw’: 
been done in old England, but that in thig 








¥e ean have no Road to compare 
with the great Liverpool and Manchester 
Railroad. The writer would be happy 
were it in his possession to lay the results 
of all the Railroads in this country, so far 
as ascertained, before the public, believing 
that they would generally bear a respect- 


able son with the Liverpoc] 
and Meachester Ralrond. ia 


Unfortunately, he has one only which it 
is in hig power correctly to state by way of 
comparison, viz., the Boston and Worcester 
Ruilroad. "Fhis Road somewhat exceeds in 
length the Liverpool and Manchester Road, 
but has thus far been even more successful. 


At the time when the Road first. became 
passable throughout, two per cent. dividend 
was. made from the earnings up to that pe- 
riod. During the quarter just passed, its 
receipts have been $56,000, the expense du- 
ring the same time {independent of further 
completion of the Road paid from a surplus 
of the Capital before unexpended) are short | 
of $15,000; leaving a net profit remaining 
of $41,000, on a capital of $1,250,000, being 
over 8’per cent. for 3 months. 

This Road (which has a certain prospect 
of great increa se) shows, by the result, what 
the writer believes that all the other Rail- 
roads of this country demonstrate, viz.— 
that they will be even more beneficial and 
productive here than in any other ‘country. 
He is unwilling to believe that his country- 
men, who excel all other people in Com- 

‘mercial enterprize, in constructing and | 
managing tlie finest Ships of War, Foreign 
Packets, Coasting Packets, and Steamboats, 
will not also excel all other people in Rail- 
roading. 

Also, on the subject of the comparitive 
safety of these, compared with other Stocks, 
it is worthy the consideration of Capitalists 
inclmed to invest in them, that they can- 
not, like Marine Stocks, be reached by 
storms, like Fire Stocks, by conflagration, 
or, like Bank Stocks, be subject to depreda- 
tion, or laid under contribution by any in- 
vasion. 

It must not be forgotten that the United 
States have become one of the principal 
commercial and maratime nations of the 
exurth, end> that ameng maratime nations, 
wars must occur; now when war comes 
(as.come it must) even out of our growing 
prosperity, will it not prove the wisdom of 
thig,peaple to have a country like this in-, 
tersected by Railroads? For then the tre. 
.mendous resources of this extensive coun. 

try could be brought almost with the speed 
of the wind to defend any point of attack.— 
Provided the writer is correct in his conclu- 





Great. Inrernat Improvement Conven- 
tioN.—This Convention will be held at 
Utica, on the 11th day of November next.— 
We hope every section of the State will be 
represented. The State of New-York gave 
the first grand lead, by the Erie and Cham- 
plain Canals; and since that time, she has 
halted. Did this first sublime effort ex- 
haust her powers? Look at the immense 
income which these works are now yielding 
—an income that, with a tithe of the enter- 
prize we once possessed, would induce an 
expenditure of ten millions per annum, un- 
til all the great avenues which nature has 
prepared for us are: perfected throughout 
the State. We approve of the remarks in 
one of our city papers that nothing section- 
al should enter. the feelings or deliberations 
of this body. That men should be chosen 
who will extend their views over the whole 
State—and that there the question should 
now be settled, whether internal improve- 
ments should end, or whether the benefits 
which have flown in upon us so abun- 
dantly from what we have done, should in- 
duce us to finish the plan of the first great 
undertakers. Those who will look back, 
and examine the views of Governor Clinton, 
will see that what has been done is only a 
part of his great project. We have, it is true, 
formed connections between the tide wa- 
tersand the Susquehannah at various points; 
while the Allegany, a much more import- 
ant river, has been totally neglected. 

The southern range of counties have real- 
ized comparatively nothing from the expen- 
ditures of government—the northwest is 
capable of great improvements, and many 
other parts of the State. 

Other States are securing to themselves a 
trade which nature assigned for us, which 
improved roads and canals would have se- 
cured tggus exclusively forever. Their en- 
terprize and wisdom has already taken from 
us a great and important trade in the West, 
which we have forfeited by our supineness. 
The proposed Convention must determine 
whether we shall suffer nearly the entire 
rade of the West to go to other cities, or 
whether we shall now awake from our long 
sleep, and engage in earnest to retrieve, in 
time, at least some portion of what our apa- 
thy has lost. 





Erie anD Katamazoo Rartroap.—This 
road, for which a charter was granted by 
the Territory of Michigan, will extend from 


| Toledo, on the Maume, through Adrian, and 


terminate at the mouth of the Kalamazoo, 
on Lake Michigan. The first section of 30 
miles, from ‘Toledo to Adrian, is in course 
of construction, and will be completed early 


sion that this.is the country for Railroads, } next spring—six to eight miles are now 
it seemsite follow that the investments in. 
them ere not only safe from loss to the | 
community, butthat they will, like our West. 
ern Canal, become solid capital, beneficial to 


nearly ready for use. 

We hope soon to receive further and 
more particular information in relation to 
this road. 








the Public, and profitable to the Stockhold-. 
era, 


akc: ANew.Yore Crtugen. , 


| ' The proceedings of the Board of Assistant Alder- 
men, on Tuesday evening, were of unusual interest, 
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specting the enlargement of the Erie Canal, and in 
favor of aid from the ®tate to the New York and 
Erie Railroad. The deep interest of this city 
in both these lines of communication, amply justi- 
fies this step, which, it is fair to presume, both houses 
will adopt. The only reasonable explanation, in- 
deed, as it seems to us, of the apathy manifested 
by our citizens to. these two projects, is that of the 
actual prosperity of all branches of business, 
which—keeping every body busy with the pre- 
sent--leaves little leisure for the contemplation of 
the future. <a 

Whilé, however, we are thus reaping the actual 
harvest, competitors elsewhere, are busy to secure 
for themselves a portion of this prosperity in time 
to come, and unless.we look about us a little, we 
may find, when it is too late, that although New 
York cannot be made to ga back, she may cease to 
go forward, in the progress of wealth, population, 
and influence, as rapidly as lately she has done. 


_ Ald. Van Schaici offered the following resolu- 


ticn: 

Resolved, if the Board of Aldermen concur, that 
his Honor the Mayor be requested to transmit to 
the Canal Board, through the Comptreller of this 
State, copies of the following resolutions: 

Whereas the prosperity of this city is derived 
exclusively from its advantageous situation as a 
great commercial mart, forming by its. proximity to 
the ocean, its navigable rivers running far into the 
land, and by the Erie Canal, the most important 
link in the chain which eonnects our coasting and 
foreign trade with the growing commerce of the 

es: 

And whereas the most persevering and sagacious 
efforts are continually made under the impulse of 
the enlightened Councils of neighboring States to 
divert from the city of New York the advantages 
resulting from her intimate and ready intercourse 
with the fertile and productive regions of the West 
—and since it has: become manifest that our mari- 
time and commercial superiority so far as they de- 

nd upon our inland trade, can be best preserved 

y decisive measures founded upon an enlightened 
and liberal policy; and 4s the facility arid cheap- 
ness of the transportation of passengers and mer- 
chandize is the great point to be gained, and upen 
which the ultimate direction of the largest portion 
of the trade of the lakes must depend : 

And whereas the line of Rail-Road from Boston 
to Albany is intended to divert a portion of our 
trade to on--Therefore be it resolved, that this 
Common Council regard with unqualified appro- 
bation, the design of the Act of the Legislature of 
May 11,1835, authorizing the enlargement and im- 
provement of the Erie Canal, and the doubling of 
its locks, the final determination upon which and 
in relation to its dimensions is left to the judgment 
and discretion of the Canal board. 

Resolved, That the said enlargement should be 
projected upon a scale which shall only be restrict- 
ed in its extent by the ability to combine in the 
construction of Canal Boats, the greatest amount 
of transportation with the greatest facility and de- 
spatch of business. 

Resolved, That unless there are strong objec- 
tions to the employment on the canal of the largest 
size of boats arising out of the inereased difficulty 
of their traction, the Common Council recommend 


| that the canal be enlarged to 80 feet in width of 


water at the surface and 8 feet in depth, so as to 
earry boats of 120 tons burthen; and in relation 


to a measure 80 vitally important, the considera- - 


tion of the amount of money the improvement may 
cost, should not be entertained, since if the canal 
is enlarged to the extent proposed, vessels will be 
built competent to the navigation of the Hudson, 
and which will discharge their cargoes in this port 
pew without incurring a yee and ed 
of time consequent upon unlading and tranship- 
ping their cargoes between Buffalo and New 
ork. . 


_ Resolved, That copies of the following resolu- 
tions be transmitted to those gentlemen who shall 
belong to the next Legislature from the first Sena- 
torial District. 


Whereas, the Mayor, Aldermen and Common- 


alty of the city of New-York have ‘not the right 





Resolutions were offered by Mr, Van se their stock ; 


expressly given them by their chaiter or by law to 
loan money to incorporated companies, or to pur- 


as it is expected that the 
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constituted authorities of the commercial emporium 

shall be vigilant in promoting the public interests, 
and shall afford such enco ment to great de- 
signs, having for their object development of 
trade and industry as may be consistent with their 
appro’ duties and the limited nature of their 
powers, and as the construction of a rail road from 
New-York direct to Lake Erie is a measure which 
when completed will, together with the improve- 
ment of the Erie Canal, insure the absolute superi- 


ority of this city against all competition, 
Therefore, be it Resolved, t this Common 
Council do regard the pro New York and 


Erie Railroad as an und ing of the highest im- 
portance to the prosperity of this City and District, 
as wellas the seetions of the State through which 
it is intended to pass, and they therefore respect- 
fully request the representatives of the people inthe 
Legislature from the First District, to use all their 
influence in fries. | the completion of that work, 
either by inducing the State to become the proprie- 
tors thereof, or to loan to the Company the ‘credit 
of the State to such reasonable amount as the said 
Company may be able to assure the ultimate pay- 
ment of by the most sa* factory security. 

Ald, Van Schaick accompanied these resolutions 
with a few remarks on the importance of the object 
contemplatéd, and adveried to the efforts making 
by Pennsylvania and the Canadas to draw off our 
trade’; and directed the attention of the Board to 
the contemplated railroad from New-York to Al- 
bany, on which alone New-York can depend to 
prevent the Albany and Boston railroad from car- 
rying off our winter trade. He read some resolu- 
tions lately passed at Rochester, on the. subject. of 
widening the Erie Canal, and doubling its locks ; 
and also, resolutions passed at Fanueil Hall, in 
Boston, in favor of a railroad thither from Albany. 

The resolutions were lajd on the table and or- 
dered to be printed. 





Raitr0apD Bars.—We find in the Lon- 
don Mechanics’ Magazine, the following 
remarks in relation to a mode of avoiding 
the jar which oceurs in passing over the 
pedestals, or supports, of the rail. 

RaitroaD Bars.—Sir: I have not hi. |} 
therto directed particular. attention to rail- 
roads, but as I read Mr. Daglish’s letter of 
the 26th May, an idea occurred to me, 
which I am induced to offer, through your 
columns, to the consideration of those con- 
nected with great undertakings of that 
kind. IE will put my idea as a question :— 
Is it not possible to produce a railroad with 
uniform elasticity, or, at least, so nearly so 
as to avoid the inconvenient and injurious 
jar experienced while the wheels of a car- 
riage are passing over the pedestals and 
joints? 

To effect this, I propose that the ends 
where the different portions of the rails 
meet should have Vipihes acragry notehes to 
admit keys, for the purpose of keeping all 
fairjat top, ‘These keys might be extend- 
ed to the rails on both sides of the road, 
to keep them parallel and at a, uniform, dis- 
tance. The vertical joints where the ends 
of rails meet to be opens to allow for ex- 

same reason also, | 
the vertical joints at the sides of the keys. 
Horizontally the keys to be as tight as 
possible in the rails. The rails are to be 
kept. in their vertical position by the mor- 
tices in the chairs, and to be fastened down 
to them ‘by the keys. Each portion of the 
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rails; but I think with Mr. Daglish, that 
the rails, from their upper to their under 
surface, ought to be as little as possibie. 
And, igdeat to produce steadiness im mo- 
tion, the centre of gravity of a train of 
carriages, and the goods they contain, can- 
not be kept too low. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
Joseru Jopuine. 

31, Somerset-street, July 11, 1835. 





Tue Lexincron.—We observe in the 
London Mechanies’ Magazine for August, 
an account, by “an American,” of the Steam- 
boat Lexington, which was constructed for, 
and under the direction of, Capt.. VanpER- 
Buitt of this city, rating her at 20 miles 
per hour, and calling her “ the fastest vessel 
in the world,” 

This communication ¢alled out several 
others in reply, from which we select the 
two following, and would ask from Capt. 
Vanderbuilt, or some one else, a drawing, 
and such a description as will put the mat- 
ter at rest, to the satisfaction and credit of 
all concerned. 

Extract from a communication in the 
London Mechanics’ Magazine, signed 
« James Barstow.” 


‘Tae American “ Fastest Vesset IN THE 
Wortp.”—Sir: As the account sent you 
by “an Anrerican,” of the Steamboat Lex- 
ington, and inserted in your journal of Sat- 
urday last, does not explain with sufficient 
clearness the peculiar mode of construction 
by which she has been enabled to accom- 
plish a degree of speed, hitherto quite un- 
rivalled, and by many deemed utterly unat- 
tainable, your readers may be, perhaps, 
pleased to receive from another American 
some further particulars on the subject. I 
have not myself seen the Lexington, but my 
information respecting her is from a good 
source, 


Tae Americas “Fastest Suir in THE 
Worwp.”—Sir: I have readan extract from 
an American paper, in your last Number, 
. $84, giving an account of the trial of the 
exington steamer. I donot quite under- 
stand the construction of her deck; and 
should be glad to receive further informa- 
tion by a sketch in your Magazine. Nei- 
ther do I comprehend how she could move 
at the rate of 20 miles an hour, seeing the 
greatest velocity of her paddle-wheels is 
but 19.7064 per hour. Perhaps your print- 
er made the error, in stating the diameter of 
the wheel at 24 feet; surely it should have 
been $4 or 42 feet: it isin vain toexpectan 
engine with a stroke of 11 feet to make 
more than 23 pet minute ; indeed, this speed 
for the piston is greater by far than is usual 
in England; so that the speed of the vessel 
must be attained by increasing the diameter 
of the wheel. 

Under this idea, I do hope your corres- 
pondent will write for a more detailed ac- 





rails is not to rest on the bottom of the mor- 
tices. in the chairs, but upon a transverse 
bar er bars, whose strength and bearing 
are to be precisely. that which will produce 
the same degree of elasticit as. that of the 
railg, that is, if the wheels of © RREOR 
were ing immediately over these , 
or the keys in the joints of the rails, there. 
Would, be no more tendenc 2 oe if 
they were rolling on the zeile in the middle 
between any of the supports. 

This idea may be applied to 4. great 
‘Many, or all. the. variety of forme, for the 





count of the Lexington and her engines, for 
at present she looks a “ trifle slanting-dicu- 
lar.” At the same time, fam ready to ac- 
quit’ your correspondent of any personal in- 
tention of misleading your readers. 
T am, Sir, yours ef 
W. Txorotp. 


Norwich, August, 22, 1835. 
Sir: Having read ip pant. valeaile Siar: 
nal for August 15th, an account_of the 


“fastest boat in the world,” I was induced to 
look minutely inte the description given; 












and upon comparing the diameter of the 
wheel with the number of strokes mention-— 
ed, I find that the speed of the boat (which 
is stated to be twenty miles per hour) is two 
miles an hour faster than the motion. of the 
periphery of the wheel! ae 
Now,,Mr. Editor, I take upon myself to 
say, that no steamer in this county has ap- 
proached, within some miles, the speed‘ of” 
the diameter of the wheels. The “ Dia” 
mond,” “City-of Canterbury,” and “ Star,” 
now running in the Thames, are no doubt. 
the three fastest boats in Europe; the speed 
of these boats, is as near as possible, thir- 
teen geographical miles per hour, during 
which time the periphery of the paddle- 
wheels moved seventeen miles, travelling 
four miles per hour faster than the vessel. 
Now in the deseription of the “fastest 
boat in the world,” the diameter of the 
wheel is given at twenty-four feet, and the 
speed. twenty-one to twenty-three strokes 
per minute; Ff have taken the mean of 
twenty-two strokes per minute; this gives, 
for the speed of the wheels, eighteen’ miles 
per hour, and deducting four miles, as is the 
case with the three boats before mentioned, 
will leave fourteen miles per hour; butt, 
wil not allow the Americans even this'speed, 
for two reasons; first, it will be observed 
that I have fownded my previous observa- - 
tions upon three of the fastest, as well, per- 
haps, as the best. boats in this country, both 
as regards engines and construction, which 
is the reason that the speed of these boats 
approaches so near the speed of the wheels ; 
for if the average of thirty boats om the 
Thames be taken, we shall find that the’ 
wheels are often going fifteen miles. an 
hour, while the boats are gqing only ten 
miles. Again, the lumber, which is used 
in American boats, and called steam en- 
gines, can never be compared with the en- 
gines as now manufactured by our first-rate’ 
makers, either for lightness, safety, or ef= 
fective force. Taking all these facts into 
consideration—facts which are well known 
to scientific men in this country—I think 
we may allow the American boats a Bk 
approaching thirteen miles an hour, and not 
more; and this speed is not produced 
the eleven-feet Smke or the arched deck an 
beams, but from the simple fact of her e- 
normous length; as compared with her 
beams. Vessels of this class may do very 
well for the large riversof. America, but 
never would do for sea service, or for the 
rivers of this country. ; 
As I find in ‘your last mumber, another 
American has been giving his countrymen.@ 
fillip, by endeavoring “‘ toexplain more clear- . 
ly than. your former corr hag. 
done, why this boat has attained this won- 
derful speed,” but which explanation only 
8 be napa = — a is trussed’ 
ongitudinally ; perha will now have 
the goodness to callin why in America 
steam ships go faster than their wheels, 
while in all other countries ‘they generally | 
go from one third to one fouth slower. - 
Lam, Mr. Editor, 
Your obedient servant, 
Fanaqut. . 
Liverroor anp.Mancugster Rau, 
Seventh Half-Yearly Meeting.—The . 
tors. reported a continued inerease i 
traffic, as Sap 9 with the correspon 
six months of last year. The. receipts 
the half year ending 30th of June,-amount-, 
ed to 99,4741. 16s, 6d., and the: expenses to. 
61,814/. 6s. 1d., leaving a. net profit for sim, 










}{ months of 37,6601, 9¢. 10d, "tive of 


4l. 10s. per share (for the half year) waa. 
by upon, ‘The abases ore new quoted 
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To the Editor of the Railroad Journal : 

I perceiye, sir, in your Journal of the 3d 
inst., a reference to an improvement made 
by Mr. Force, of Baltimore, in the cons. 
truction of “ Railroad Axles.” 

If I understand your description of it, the 
axle can be repaired when the journals be- 
come worn, without removing the wheels, 


and without putting the journal into the | 


fire. If this can be done, a very consi- 
derable expense will be saved to a company 
which has many cars and carriages in use 
—but there is some doubt in my mind as 
tozthe feasibility of effecting such repairs 
in the manner proposed ; and I would call 
to it the attention of practical men. 
Yours, truly, 
- A SrockHoLpEr. 

We shall endeavor to satisfy, not only 

*“ A Stockholder,” but many stockholders, 


of the facility with which the journals of. 


axles may be repaired in the manner pro- 
posed.—[Ep. R. R. J.] 


Tue Baristrou anp GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
Ramway (from Bristol to the great West- 
erleigh coal-field) was opened on the 6th 
inst.. Itis 9 miles long; and the cuttings 
and embankments are supposed to be great- 
er than on any railway of similar extent 
which has yet been formed. There is a 
tunnel (under Staple Hill) 1,540 feet long, 
12 wide, and 164 feet high ; itis:ina straight 
line, 3 shafts by which the excavations 
were carried on being left open to admit 
light. One of the embankments is 56 feet 
in height. The capital expended on the 
undertaking is about 77,000J.. The Act 
was obtained in June, 1828, and the works 
were commenced in June, 1829. Mr. 
‘Townsend is the engineer. 








Tue Rarmroap rrom Brussexs to Ma- 
Lines cost 1,224,100 francs, and produces 
immense profit to the Belgian Government, 
which established it. The receipts from 
the }7th of May tothe Ist of July last, 
were 106,802 francs, paid by 163,482 pas- 
sengers. The distance is4 leagues, and 
the journey is made in'35 minutes.—[Pa- 
_ xis Advertiser.] 





Sream Carriaces on Common Roaps.— 
Mr. Watrrr Hancock performed a jour- 
ney of 75 miies, from London to Marlbo. 
rough, in his steam carriage, the Erin,— 
originally called and described in this jour- 
nal as the “ Era.” The time occupied was 
about twelve hours, seven and a half of 
which was running time, as will be seen 
by the following account :— 

Journey From Lonpon ro MarLBorovucH 
um Mr. Waurer Hancecr’s Steam Car- 
Riacn, THE “Enin.”—Sir: The “Erin” 
steam carriage, Which was built by Mr. W. 
Hancock to run on the Paddington road, 
and eriginally called the “ Era,” (described 
in your journal, No. 585) started from 
Stratford on Tuesday morning last, at half- 
past four, for Marlborough, with a party of 

Pilate te’ caxthigs, comaiaing 
1 
are water suffic int to fave lasted us 
:. rs) ro 
ie eathae ran that fixed the eke 
the | e, gave way in C ide, and 
‘we were to leave the tender behind 
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half an hour to take in some of our party, 
and proceeded on to Reading, which we 
reached at 11 minutes past 11 o’clock. The 
company stopped there an hour and a half 
and dined; ufter which the journey was 
resumed. . 

The carriage reached Marlborough by 
half-past 6 o’clock, with no other accident 
than the breaking of one of the bands of 
the blower. The total time on the road 
was a minute or two short of 12 hours, 
of which 44 were occupied in stoppages, 
Jeaving 74 bours for travelling the 75, being 
at the rate of just 10 miles an hour. 

No one who has not travelled by steam 
carriages can imagine the inconvenience 
and delay which results from the want of 
regular and)ample supplies of water; the 
carriage haying to stop from 14 to 18 mi- 
nutes every 10 or 12 miles to fill the tanks 
by hand-buckets from pumps, with some- 
times the additional inconvenience of hav- 
ing to take the supply trom some neighbor- 
ing stream or pond. While the carriage is 
stationary, the fire slackens in consequence 
of the blower being stopped, and it requires 
nbout two miles running to get it again 
into full play. By. observations which I 
made on the road while timing the ecar- 
riage, I found that the rate of the first three 
miles, after taking in water, averaged 74 
minutes a mile, whilst the latter part of the 
distance, till the carriage again stopped for 
water, averaged one mile in five minutes. 
Frequently the men were obliged to use 
any kind of water they could get; some 
being filled with duck-weed, straw, and 
filth of every description, which, of course, 
very much retarded the generation of steam, 
The inconveniences arose in the present 
case chiefly from the loss of our tender, 
which would have carried us to Reading 
without any stoppage. 

All these delays would, of course, not 
happen, if water stations, having tanks 
with large hose, which might fill the car- 
riage in a minute, were provided. ‘There 
is no doubt, that had such arrangements 
been made for supplying the “Erin” on 
the present journey, it would have: per- 
formed it, including stoppages, in 6 hours; 
though the carriage was not built, I am 
informed, nor intended for long journeys, 
but for such short distances as between 
London and Paddington. 


Mr. Hancock started from Marlborough 
to return to London on Fridey at hall-past 
five. The carriage accomplished the ascent 
of Marlborough hill—the steepest acclivity 
on the Bristol road, being full one mile 
long, and having a rise of about 1 in 7, 
in 6 minutes, with a stoppage of 4 minutes. 
The “Erin” reached Reading by 10, and 
stayed 1} hour for breakfast. After run- 
ning through the town we continued our 
journey, and reached London by half-past 
five, being again 12 hours on the road, and 
having lost nearly about the same time in 
stoppages as on our journey down. 


Our reception on the road was very cor- 
dial; there was scarcely any manifesta- 
tion of bad feeling throughout the journey ; 
indeed, wherever we stopped to take in wa- 
ter, we had every assistance given us by the 
bystanders. We were particularly well re- 
ceived at Marlborough, where we stayed two 
days. The carriage made a trip through 
the town each day; and Mr. Hancock as- 
tonished the inhabitants by the easy man- 
ner in which he could turn, stop, or back 
his carriage.° Two gentlemen of Marl- 
borough most hospitably entertained the 
steam travellers whilst they remained in 
that town. 

Subjoined, I give a table of the perform. 


“The writ, reached Hyde Park corner 
by [eix o'clock, where we remained about * ances of the steam carrjage taken from 


ae a Soret a era en a abn ata 


the notes of the gentlemen who timed th 
carriage. 
And remain, yours truly, Rz 
London, August 10, 1835. 


Messrs. Maupstey anp Figup performed 
the same distance in five hours 49} mi- 
nutes, running time. 

Journry From Lonpon TO MARLBOROUGH 
By Messrs. Maupsiey anpD Freip’s Steam 
Carriace.—The journey from London to 
Marlborough has been also recently per- 
formed by the steam carriage constructed 
by Messrs. Maudsley and Field for Sir 
Charles Dance, Mr. Macneil, and’ other 
gentlemen. We extract the following state- 
ment of its performances from a letter of 
Mr. Macneil to. the newspapers. It will 
be seen that the rate of speed realized was 
nearly the same as in the case of Mr, 
Hancock’s “Erin ;” but the time occupied 
in stoppages was less, owing, no doubt, to 
better arrangements having been made for 
the supply of water :— 

“Time on the road in going down 8 10 30 
Deduct stoppages- - - - - - 221 4 


-_-—_ 





Total time while moving - - - 5 49 26 





Which gives about 12°86 miles per hour 
whilst running. : 
Time returning - - - - - 11 22 0 
Deduct stoppages - - - - - 4 2 0 
Total time moving - - - - - 720 0 

Which is rather more than 10 miles. per 
hour whilst running.” 





{From the London Mechanics’ Magazine.) 

Mr. Gaut’s Susstirute ror Stream 
Power.—The following is an extract of 
a letter addressed by Mr. Galt, the cele. 
brated novelist, to the Greenock Adver- 
tiser ;— 

“The fatal explosion of the Earl Grey 
steamer has induced me to try if the princi- 
ple of my pressure-syphon could be applied 
to propel vessels ; and the result has been 
so perfectly satisfactory, that I find myself 
actuated by humanity to make it public, 
that others may test the experiment, the 
simplicity of which is not the least of its 
merits. 

“Take a cylinder, and subjoin to the 
bottom of it, in communication, a pipe—fill 
the pipe and the cylinder with water—in 
the cylinder place a piston, as in that of the 
steam engine—and then with a Bramah’s 
press, and a simple, obvious contrivance, 
which the process will suggest, force the 
water up the pipe, the pressure of which 
will raise the piston. This is the demon- 
stration of the first motion. 

‘“‘Second—when the piston is raised, 
open a cock to discharge the water. and 
the piston will descend. This is the de- 
monstration of the second motion, and is 
as complete as the motion of the piston in 
the cylinder of the steam engine; and @ 
power as effectual as steam is obtained 
without risk of explosion, without the cost 
of ‘fuel, capable of being applied to any 

an 








purpose in which steam is used, and to 
immeasurable extent. ‘ 

“ The preservation of the water may in 
some cases be useful, and this may be done 
by a simple contrivance, viz. by making the 
cock discharge into a conductor, by which 
the water may be conveyed back at every 
stroke of the piston to the pipe, at the end 
of which the Bramah’s press acts. |. 

“ My condition does not allow me to do 
more than to solicit that the experiment 
may be tested. Although no mechanic, I 
yet believe myself cian eno ba 
see the application of the principle.” 
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Great Rauroap Mesertine 1x Bostox.—QGn 
Wednesday evening a large public meeting was 
lield-at Funeuil Hall; to concert measures for the 
completion of the great Western Railroad to Al- 
bany. 

The meeting was very large. Mr. Abbott Law- 
rence was in the chair, and 7. B. Curtiss, and 8. B. 
Higginson were the Secretaries. 

Delegates from Albany were in attendance. 

A Committee appointed at a previous meeting 
iridde a long report, from which we annex an ex- 
tract, explahatory of the objects in view. 


The Railroad proposed to be constracted under 
this charter extends from the Boston and Worces- 
ter Railroad to the border of the State of New 
York. - 'T’o complete the linefrom that point to the 
Hudson river, two railroads have been incorpora- 
isd by the Legislature of New York, one leading 
roti Uie lite of the State to the city of Hudson, 
and the other leading from the same point to Grecn- 
bush, on the bank of the Hudson fiver, opposite 
to the city of Albany. The stock in both these 
torporations have been taken up by citizens of the 
State of New Yotk; anid the routes have been sur- 
véyed. Oii diié of then the work is now in actual 
progress, and on the other it will soon be commen- 
ced. In addition to these two Railroads, which 
may be considered as branches of the Massachu- 
setts Western Railroad, a third is proposed, lead- 
ing from the same point at West Stockbridge to 
the city of Troy. Public notice has been given, 
that application will be made to the Legislature 
of New York, at its next session, for the ncorpo- 
ration of a company for this purpose, with a eapi- 
tal of #600,000: 

The line of commititication, flierefore, proposed 
to be established, and which will bé completed by 
the construction of the Western Railroad, will lead 





from Boston, through the whole length of this ’ 


State, passing through its centre, and through the 
centte of three western counties to the Hudson 
river, where. it will unite, at two or three points, 
near the great channels of communication already 
established, leading to the St. Lawrence on the 
North, to the great Lakes in the West, and to the 
city of New York in the South. 

The report concluded with the following resolu- 
tions, which were unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Meeting, 
a Railroad, leading from this city through the 
centre of the Commonwealth to the Hudson River, 
will be of great public utility, by affording an ‘easy 
and rapid communication, and thereby establish- 
ing « more intimate personal and commercial inter- 
course, between Boston and the Western parts of 
the State, and alsu between Massachusetts and 
New-York and the Western States. 

Resolved, That in-the opinion of this Meeting, 
the prosperity of this City will be particularly pro- 
moted by the great public improvement: now pro- 
posed, by the increase of its trade and population, 
and a proportionate advance in the value of pro- 
perty therein. 

Resolved, Thatin the oninion of this Meeting, 
the work now proposed will not only be beneficial 
to the public, but productive of a profit to the 
proprietors, affording an adequate remuneration 
for the heavy capital whieh will be necessarily in- 
vested.in it. 

Resolved, That such is the magnitude of this 

“undertaking, that it is necessary for its accom- 
plishment, to rely on the aid of an enlightened 
puble. spirit; and that consequently, however 
stroug muy be the assurance that the profits re- 
sulting from it. will afford an adequate return for 
- the capital invested therein ; those citizens who 
shall subscribe for the Stock, with the laudable 
purpose of raising a sufficient fund for the prosecu- 
tion of the work, and of thereby promoting the 
important benefits which will result from it, will 
be cntitled to the thanks of the community, as 
pulic benefactors. 

Resolved, That Committees be appointed of six 
persons for the City at large, three for each ward, 
for South-Boston, and for the towns of Charles. 
town, Lynn, Cambridge and Roxbury, to. solicit, 
in concurrence with the persons named in the Act 
establishing the Western Railroad Corporation, 
Pe ma to the Capital Stock of the same, 

nd to veturn the subscriptions so obtained, to the 
persons entrusted by the said Act with the charge 

af the same. . 


ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. | ~ 


TRAUTWINE’S BEAM COMPASS. » Be s bet 














{From the Journal of the Franklin Institute.] 


Description of a Beam Compass, contrived 
by Joun C. Traurwine, of Philadel- 
phia, Architect and Engineer. 

TO THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS. 


Having recently had occasion to draw 
several maps of railroad surveys, on 2 
large scale, I was at a loss for a beam 
compass, of a length sufficient for striking 
the curves, and, in consequence, con. 
trived, for that purpose, the one here 
described. 

Finding it to avswer in a very satis- 
factory manner, and thinking it might, in 
the absence of a better, be useful to 
others, I submit it for insertion in the 
Journal, provided it be considered of suf- 
ficient utility. 

The instrument consists of a strip of 
brass, (mine is three and a half feet long, 
half inch wide, by one-twelfth inch thick, ) 
having its edges rounded, to prevent its 
catching in any inequalities in the paper, 
and being divided and numbered into feet 
and inches, or in any manner that may 
be preferred. 

Precisely in the centre line of the 
strip, and at each point of division, is 
carefully drilled a very small circular 
hole, entirely through the brass, and 
barely large enough to admit the finest 
sewing needle. Pains must be taken to 
drill these holes precisely vertical. 

. At that end of the beam where the 
numbering of the divisions commences, 
is a sliding vernier, by which the divisions 
may be subdivided into hundreths of an 
inch. ‘This slide is moved along the end 
of the beam, by means of the screw, a, 
and is furnished with a holder, h, into 
which a pencil, or drawing pen, may be 
inserted. It has als» a screw, u, which, 
by operating on the stiff piece of brass, 
k, above, and the elastic picce, y, below, 
forces the pencil, with any required de- 
gree of pressure, against the drawing. 
The lower piece, y, is elastic, that it may, 
by yielding, allow the pencil to play over 
anyfroughness, or knots, that the paper 
may contain ; and is very essential to the 
drawing of a clear, unbroken line. c is 


|| a sliding piece of brass, with a point, p, 


and a semicircular hole, 0, on top, (for 
seeing the dimensions on the beam.) It 
will often be found useful for ascertaining 
the centre of a circle by trial, when it 
is inconvenient to do so by calculation. 
As the size and proportion of the parts 
of the slide, (particularly of the spring 
and pen,) are of great importance, and 








mine are the result of several trials, I 


~ 





have represented them at one-quarter the 
full size, to enable others to make thenr 
with certainty at the first attempt. 

The drawing ink should be perfectly 
clean and free from dust, and of a certain 
degree of fluidity, which a few trials wil? 
point out. 

The paper should be brushed with a 
clean handkerchief, to remove dust, be. 
fore beginning to draw the curves. 

The dimensions above stated T con- 
sider sufficient for beams six feet Jong, 
which gives a diameter of twelve fest, a 
size which is very rarely exceeded in 
neat finished drawings on paper. 


For radii less than three feet in length, 
both the breadth and thickness of the 
strip may be reduced. 


To use the instrument, having. first 
found the centre from which the curve is 
to be described, drive a fine needle firmly 
and vertically into it ; and over the needle, 
place that division hole of the beam which 
more nearly corresponds with the required 
radius ; after which, bring the pencil pre- 
cisely to the point of beginning of the 
curve, by means of the screw, a; and 
after giving it a proper degree of pres- 
sure on the paper, by turning the screw, 
u, describe the curve by merely pushing 


jthe beam over the paper, without any 


other vertical pressure than what arises 
from its own weight. When one line is 
drawn, and the pencil is to bé taken back, 
to commence fanother, it may be raised 
from the paper, either by unscrewing u a 
little, or by slightly lifting the whole slide. 
It will not be necessary to lift the beam 
off the needle, for the purpose of altering 
the position of the peneil, for drawing 
concentric curves, whose difference of 
radii does not exceed the play of the slide, 
as that may be done much more. readily 
by the screw, a. 


In this manner, any number of curves 
may be described from one point, without 
the least enlargement of the centre hole 
in the paper; a defect to which all other 
beam compasses [ have ‘ever seen, are 
liable. This is subject to so little spring, 
or irregularities of any kind, that I have, 
in the width of .one inch, described one 
hundred concentric curves, of seven feet 
diameter, precisely equidistant, with as 
rouch neatness, accuracy, and clearness, 
as I could have drawn the same number 
of small ones, with a pair of common six 
inch dividers. 4 , plneg 

The instrument is peculiarly adapted 
to cases where the centre is on the same 








plane as the drawing, and where the beam 








orted throughout ‘its entire 
length, or where it may be upheld by in- 
termediate supports, sufficiently near each 


other to prevent any degree of sagging ; 
but where it is. inppoasitle to men it 
between the centre..and the pencil, it is 
not by any means to be recommended. 

When the curves are finished, the needle 
may be easily withdrawn, either between 
the legs of a pair of common dividers, or 
between the blade and back of a penknife. 
A hole, z, should ‘be made in the beam, 
for hanging it up. 

These beams are kept ready made, 
for sale, by Mr. William J. Young, 
mathematica] instrument maker, of this 
city. 


Will. be -suppo 





Croton River.—We perceive bya statement 
in the Daily Advertiser, that the Water Com- 
missioners have requested Mr. Douglass, Chief 
Engineer of the New-York Water Works, to 
make a gauge of Croton River in its present state, 
which has been done accordingly. The result. is 
communicated to the Chairman of the Commission- 
exs, Hon. Stephen Allen, in the following terms: 

Sine Sine, 6th October, 1835, 

Dear Sir:—It being a rainy day, I have com- 
pleted my calculations relative to the supply of wa- 
ter a Croton, and lose no time in sending you 

t. 

The gauging was performed yesterday (Mon- 
day) morning, before the flow had been increased 
by the working of the Mills above, and probably 
exhibited the very lowest rate of discharge which 
has been experienced this season, in consequence of 
the water having been generally shut back in the 
ponds during Sunday. 

_ Teonfess | was somewhat alarmed by the appear- 
ance of the stream—it was drawn into so narrow 
a rete leaving wide margins of its slimy bed, 
which rarely, if ever, been ‘uncovered before, 
and whieh had evidently been under water the day 
preyieom, now uncovered—and the stake which I[ 

driven at the former gauging, standing high and 
dry at a considerable distance from the water’s edge. 

I proceeded with my work, however, and gauged 
the water, even in this reduced state, with extreme 
eare, and found the result as follows :— 

Section of water equal 40 1-2 square fect. 

Mean velocity per second 97-100ths of a foot. 

Giving for the discharge per second 39 28-100ths 
cubic feet. 

And per day 3,393,792 cubic feet. 

hich is equal to 21,133,324 standard gallons. 

The gauging was performed near Pine’s Bridge, 

and of course didnot include Flewwelling’s Mill 
Streams, and several other runs which were found 
unfailing, and which dis ¢ their waters above 
the dam. . ‘The first mentioned, being the most 
considerable, were gauged, (two of them,) and 
found to yield jointly 744,326 gallons, which being 
added to the preceding result, gives an aggregate 
of 21,877,650 ns*—the smaller runs referred 
vo not being included. 
_ Tthought it desirable to obtain this result, as be- 
ing the minimum flow under the most unfavorable 
circumstances; it evidently ought not, however, to 
be considered as the d e of any one entire 
day. ‘The waters had been stopped back on the 
Saturday night previous, and the stream at the n- 
stant of gauging, appé to be under the full ef- 
fective influence of probably a few 
hours would again restore it to its customary height. 
To verify this fact, one of the party was left behind 

for the purpose of taking the height of water, by a 


certain mark, frequently during the next following 
24 and the following were the results: at 5 
P. M. ofthe same day, the water had risen 1 7-8 


inches, at 9 in the evening no further change either 
way 5. sym a a storm age to and 
continued raining in the morning, so that the rise 
water was considerably lteoed Soa Riga 
The measurement at 7 A. M. on this. morning, for 
instance, gave a rise of 4 3-8 inches, and at 10a 
Ra a estimated in Ale gallons is 
‘common wine’galions, 26,266,904. 








vise of 7 7-8:inehes above the level at the hour of 
gauging—and there now is, therefore, probably 
more than a hundred millions of gallons gunning, 
from the joint effect of rain and diurnal increase.— 
To avoid any error in estimating the effect of rain, 
es, sie the observations of this morning, ay = 

ce my average supply from the resull of t 
gauge, and the adie a a "These careful- 
ly calculated gave 27,954,790 standard gallons ; 
and this, under all circumstances, d consider as the 
lowest daily supply for this year—certainly very 
much within bounds, as Lhawe no doubt from my 
observation of the stream, that the flow would have 
been much increased this ing, independently 
of the rain, and would have given us, could I have 
ascertained it by an actual measurement, an ave- 
rage considerably higher than that stated. 

Having thus deduced what may be considered as 
the minimum rate of flow at any one time, and the 
minimum daily supply, I will just add in connexion, 
a remark upon the general average of supply, du- 
ring the dorught,for this is the real question of inter- 
est in relation to the supply of the city 

On the seventeenth of Kugust! gauged as hereto- 
fore reported, and found between 43 and 44 mil- 
lions of (wine) gallons flowing. I have since re- 
peated the calculation of my notes with greater 
care, and find the quantity in standard gallons. e- 

ual to 39,601,266—from that time to the date of 
the recent gauying, the river has been falling regu- 
larly,--but as it fell towards the last more slowly 
than at first, and that we may run no risk of over 
estimating, I give twice the value in averaging, to 
the low result, that I do to the high one, and upon 
this principle I find the daily discharge for the time 
mentioned (49 days) equal to 31,836,948 standard 

lons. 

One other remark—-Our Croton reservoir will be 
400 acres in extent, and will contain therefore, a- 
bout 100,000,000 ofgallons to each foot of depth at 
the surface. The disposition of the works at the 
head gate, will be such as to admit of drawing this 
down if necessary, say 3 1-2 feet (350,000,000) with 
a residue of held still sufficient for the full supply of 
the conduit—we shall thus have a disposable sur- 
plus, for occasions of drought, sufficient, after de- 
ducting an ample allowance for evaporation, to af- 
ford 5,600,000 gallons per diem for fifty years, and 
this being added to the preceding average for that 
time, gives. an available aggregate of 37,436,948 
gallons per diem. ° 

All these calculations, it will be recollected, are 
founded upon actual ascertained results, during a 
season of unparalleled drought—on this point there 
is no difference of opinion. Thecounties of West- 
chester aud Putnam, furnish incontestible proof of 
it, im the multitude of streams and springs eve 
where noticed as having failed this year, whi 
have never been known to fail before; and the 
Croton itself,according to the concurrent testimony 
of the inhabitants, has beenat the same time lower 
and low fora longer period than is remembered on 
any former occasion. A result,therefore, obtained 
under these circumstances may de deemed certain, 
and should, I think, put the question of supply en- 
terely at rest. 

I should not omit to mention that I gauged the 
water on the same day at the wire factory below 
Garrittson’s Mill, and found it to agree very nearly 
with the gauging above, the pond having been 
drawn down (evening) and the head gates drawn 
clear of the water,—the difference was only about 
about 200,000 galions. This gauge, however, was 
less likely to be accurate than that at Pine’s bridge, 
as there was a considerable stream wasting 
through the dam, which it was difficult to measure 
accurately, on account of its spreading among the 
stones. I shall continue to keep au eye upon this 
subject, should anything further occur worthy of 
notice. 

I remain, yours very truly, 
. B. Doverass. 
Chief Engineer N. ¥. Water Works. 
Stephen Allen, Esq. Chairman, &c. 





[From the Albany Argus, extra, | 
ALBANY. 


_ The following communication, exhibiting the ac 
tual condition of our city, its prospects and advan- 
tages, is from a source, it will be perceived, that 
entitles its statements on endiananaiie: We lay it 
before our readers with the more pleasure, as the 
present indications point not only to the continued 








prosperity of the city, but to the prevalence of a | 








spirit among us that must lead to a far higher ap- 
pectin of the advantages of this most favored 
ocation for 


all the purposes of extensive business 
and profitable id The growth of Alban 
has 3h steady, and in all respects substantial. 


At the head of one of the most noble rivers in Ame- 
rica—at the confluence of the river, and a chain of 
internal communication, stretching west from the 
Hudson to the Mississippi, and north to the St. 
St. Lawrence—the recipient of the products, not 
only of our own west, with its abundance and fer- 
tility, but of all the extended and rapidly- improv- 
ing country, bordering upon and lying between the 
two great points referred to,—its destiny cannot be 
mistaken. It must become one of the largest of the 
cities of the Union. This result will be facilitated 
by the measures now in progress for opening a 
direct communication, via Stockbridge and Wor- 
cester, to Boston ; and icularly by the fresh 
spirit and energy with which our citizens have en- 
tered into that and other improvements. _ 

This communication, which we conceive to be 
ef sufficient value to issue in this form, is intended 
to be addressed to-such persons in the New- 
England States especially, as will be likely, from 
their character, standing and relative situation, to 
view the matter with interest, and give it circula- 
tion among those for whose information it is de- 
signed. 


Sin—With a view of inducing men of capital 
and industrious mechanics contemplating to re- 
move from your neighbourhood to this or the wes- 
tern states, to establish themselves in this city, we 
take the liberty of presenting to you the following 
statement, with the request that you will give it a 
general circulation. 

Ausany, the capital of the State of New-York, 
is near the head of navigation on the Hudson Riv- 
er, where the great western and northern canals 
terminate. Its happy position, at a point where a 
river navigable to the ocean, and one of the finest 
in the world, meets the great inland communica- 
tions with the northern and western lakes, ensures 
its advarcement, and that at ho distant period, 
to the very first rank among the inland cities ef 
this country. Since the completion ofthe Erie and 
Champlain canals, its progress in population and 
business has been almost unexampled. 

In 1820, the number of inhabitants was 12,630. 
In 1830, 24,209, being an increase of 92 per cent 
in ten years. No census has been taken since 
1830, but one is now in progress, and will shortly 
be completed. No doubt is entertained, from the 
increase of business in the cjty, that it will show a 
very great increase of population over that of 1830. 

he following table shows the increase in the a- 
mount of produce and merchandize arriving at Al- 
bany, by way of the Canal in two years from 1832 
to 1834: 


COMPARATIVE TABLE FOR THE YEARS 


1832. 1834, 
Domestic spirits, bls. 21,285 20,839 
“ hhds. _—‘1,274 

Boards and scantling, feet, 36,020,594 62,103,000 
Shingles, M. 22,643 
Timber, feet, 55,569 104,145 
Flour, bls. 422,695 795,182 
Provisions «“ 21,274 20,864 
Salt, bush. 23,117 19,070 
Ashes, bls, 19,091 16,494 
Wood, cords, 15,224 17,685 
Wheat, bush, 145,960 233,574 
Coarse grain, “ 208,943 = 490,880 
No. of boats arr’d and cleared, 14,300 18,554 
No. of tons, 109,300 146,800 

It appears from the above table that the increase 


n favor of 1834 over 1832 on the three test al- 
ticles of merchandize, viz: lumber in its various 
shapes, flour and grain, is from 70 to 100 per cent. 
pee continued inerease will no doubt go on.— 
The lumber trade alone at this city, is already im- 
mense, it being one of the best lumber markets in 
the union, and promises to continue so for a long 
time to come. 

The following is a complete return of the differ- 
ent articles arriving at Albany by way of the canal 
during the year 1834, 


1834, 

[Complete return of articles, under the new order.] 
Domestic spirits, bris. 20,839 
Boards and scantling, feet ~ 62,103,000 

i es, M. 22,643 
peabeajanes 104,145* 
Staves, , 56,438,000 
Flour bris, 795,182 * 





Sal 
Ashes, » 16,944 
Lime, 5 455,810 
Beer, ” 293 
Cider, ” 43 
Dried fruit, lbs. 45,934 
Apples, bris. 1,241 
ood, cords 17,685 
Wheat, bush. 233,574 
Coarse grain, ” 490,880 
Bran and ship stuffs, ” 273,191 
Peas and beans, > 13,137 
Potatoes, ” 19,758 
Clover and grass seed, Ibs, 790,454 
Flax seed, = 613,046 
Wool, ” 591,760 
Cotton, ” 22,412 
Cheese, ” 1,553,304 
Butter and lard, + 1,826,341 
Hops, ” 247,165 
(Circunar.) 
Hemp, ° 57,581 
Tobacco, = 447,349 
Fur and peltry, “ 361,283 
Stone, “ 4,111,323 
Merchandize, " 181,218 
Furniture, Baw 199,747 
Clay, “ 4,256 
Pig lead, * 1,000 
Pig Iron, fe 49,213 
lron ware, 7 377,922 
Sundries, be: 8,129,695 


There is no doubt that the business of this year 
will very greatly exceed that of the last. By re- 
turns from the collector’s office at Albany, up to 
the Ist of August, (after which it will be recollected 
the great business season of the year is yet to 
come,) it appeared that the amount of many of the 
articles mentioned in the foregoing report which 
had then arrived, exceeded the entire quantity that 
arrived during the whole of last year. 

The following is a statement of the canal tolls 
received by the collector at Albany, down to the 
Ist of September in 1834 and 1835 : 

To the Ist of September, 1834, $124,262 49 

. $ 1835, 192,883 10 
Being an increase of business by the way of the 
canal of 56 per cent. since last year. Besides this, 
a considerable quantity of produce is brought to 
Albany on the Mohawk and Hudson Railroad, 
which strikes the Erie canal at Schenectady—the 
amount being about 420 tons per week. 

For the future, the prospects of Albany are still 
more encouraging. ‘The Railroad from Schenec- 
tady to Utica is now constructing, and will be com- 
pleted by next July or August; thus extending 
the railroad communication 100 miles west. Rail- 
roads are also constructing between Syracuse and 
Auburn and between Rochesterand Batavia, which 
will so far complete the line of railroads to Buffalo, 
that it is easy to foresee that. but a short time can 
elapse before a continuous line will be established 
to Lake Erie, thus making the spring and winter 
facilities of transportation nearly equal to those of 
thesummer. A company is now engaged in mak- 
ing surveys for a railroad from Albany to Stock- 
bridge in Massachusetts, which with the contem- 
plated railroad front Stockbridge to connect with 
the Boston and Worcester railroad, will form a 
chain of railroad communication between Albany 
and Boston, which will be of great advantage to 
this city, especially in the winter; when the inter- 
course pees with New York is suspended.— 
When all these roads are completed, and there is 
no doubt they soon will be, and the links west of 
Utica, above referred to, filled up, there will be a 
line of railroad communication from Boston to Buf- 
falo; from the Atlantic to the western lakes, of 
which Albany will be the business centre. 

While private enterprise isdoing so much to im- 
prove the communication with the west, the State 
government by a late law has authorised an en- 
largement of the Erie Canal and the construction 
of double locks, which it is supposed will have the 
effect to reduce the price of transportation 30 to 
40 per cent., and greatly to augment it in quan. 


tity. 

The present rate of toll on 1000 pounds of flour 
from Buffalo to Albany is $1 62 1-2. The reduc- 
tion will bring it to less than one half the cost, for 
the same distance by any other route, and the val- 
ley of the Mohawk must continue to be, as it al- 
ways has been, the natural and easiest channel of 
commerce with the west, and Albany the depot 














where the exchange takes place between the pro- 
ductions of the interior for thuse of the sea coast 
and of foreign countries, This exchange will be 
much facilitated by the improvement now making 
in the navigation .of the Hudson, by the United 
States government. The removal of the bar, 
which is the object of this improvement, will, 
when completed, deepen the channel to about twelve 
Jeet, and will give to this place a West India trade, 
in which the productions of the islands, consumed 
in the west, will be exchanged for the produce 
brought down the canal, without being burden- 
ed by landing, storage aiid reshipment at New- 
York. 

No doubt is entertained that the coasting and 
West India trade will be carried on toa very great 
extent in Albany, and with very great profit and 
success, So soon as the improvement in the river na- 
vigation is completed; and for the reason above 
given, no place in the country can, in many re- 
spects, be more advantageously situated for it. In- 
deed, the coasting trade carried on between this ci- 
ty and the seaport towns of New-England, is al- 
ready very extensive. * There are about twenty- 
five regular trading vessels between Albany and 
Boston only, which it is estimated by one of our 
most intelligent forwarding merchants bring to this 
place about 25,000 quintals codfish during the sea- 
son, and about 25,000 barrels of mackerel, besides 
large quantities of merchandize which passes up 
the canal or stups fora market here, not less, pro- 
bably, than 5000 tons. These vessels take from 
Albany to Boston, in return, about 75,000 barrels 
of flour per season, together with large quantities 
of timothy seed, peas, wool, &c. The indirect trade 
between Boston and Albany, which is transhipped 
at New-York, is also very extensive. 

Besides the routes above mentioned, others are 
making to the north, all directly communicating 
with this city, and increasing its advantages. A 
railroad communication already exists between this 
place and Saratoga Springs, by way of the Mo- 
hawk and Hudson and Saratoga and Schenectady 
railroads. The railroad now about making from 
Saratoga Springs to Whitehall, will complete the 
route to Lake Champlain, and afford the same ad- 
vantages for a trade with Canada in the fall and 
spring as are now given by means of the northern 
canal in the summer. 

It necessarily results from the situation of Alba- 
ny, and its easy means of communication with the 
surrounding country, that an immense travel cen- 
tres at this city. Some idea may be formed of its 
extent when we state that it is estimated, and no 
doubt truly, that from 600,000 to 800,000 persons 











arrive at and depart from this city m the course of | 
the year, by the several stage routes, railroads, | 


steamboats and other vessels—and this number is | 
yearly increasing, and no doubt six years will see 
it doubled. 

In consequence of this city being a great depot 
for the produce of the north and west, raw materi- 
als for manufacture are obtained here at the cheap- 
est.rates and provisions are lower than in any of 
the Atlantic cities. ‘The market is abundant at all 
seasons of the year, and is well supplied with all 
the necessaries and luxuries of life, at moderate 
prices. 

Industrious mechanics, and all men of enterprise 
and character, cannot fail to prosper in Albany, as 
the means of living are cheap, and the market ex- 
tensive—communicating with almost every section 
of the country, in the readiest manner. All will 
here find an almost’certais reward for their exer- 
tions; almost every branch of mechanical labor is 
or may be carried on at this city to very great ad- 
vantage, and no doubt with great success. Good 
water power exists in its vicinity for mills and 
manufactories, and a ready market can easily be 
found for al! products of labor and skill. With the 
strong convivtion that the interest of those who 
may come to take up their residence in our city will 
be promoted, as well as the prosperity of the city 
thereby increased, we hope that you will give cir- 
culation to this statement, among such as you may 
suppose wish to seck in this State additional en- 
couragement for their enterprise and industry.— 
Respectfully, yours, 


Erastus Cornine, 
Joun Townsend, 
Teunis Van VECHTEN, 
Fr. Bioopeoen, H. Bieecwer,; 
Joun WoopwortH, B. Knower, 

S. Van Renssexaer, Jr. Jas. VANDERPOEL, 
Aveustus James, Lewis Benepicr, 


Tuos. W. Oxcort, 
Jesse Bue, 
Gweon Haw ey, 








Jas, Srevenson. 


Pennsylvania, delivered at their request, 

by James Mapison PorTER, on the 

_4th of July, 1836. rigs 
(Coneluded from Number 39.) _ 


Oliver Evans was originally an appren- 
tice to a wagon oahen aa wheelwright. 
But he was a boy who thought and read, 
and his attention was called to the expan- 
sive power of steam by the of a 
gun barrel in a blacksmith’s fire, in which 
about a gill of water ‘had been ¢onfined. 
He read and reflected, until he made as 
great an improvement in the use of steam, 
as perhaps any who preceded him. 

As steam has been referred to, let us 
for a moment advert to the mighty en- 
gine it has become in the hands of men. 
Its expansive power was known to the 
ancients: ** The elegant toys of Hiero— 
the beautiful experiments of Porta and 
Decaus—the modification of the Greek - 
machine by the Italian Branca—the im- 
genious ideas of Hautefeuille; and their 
masterly extension and developement by 
Papin, contain all the rudiments required 
for a perfect machine, wanting only to be 
touched by the magic hand of some me- 
chanical magician, to form a structure of 
surpassing ingenuity and semi-omnipotent 
power.” 

The total neglect with which these in- 
dividual schemes were regarded, is not 
the least extraordinary circumstance in 
the history of the steam engine: And 
when the Marquis of Worcester, towards 
the close of the seventeenth century, made 
his first attempt, imperfect as it was—yet 
successful, in applying steam as a moving 
power, he was unable to interest the - 
lic in the matter, and it fell almost, if not 
entirely, into oblivion, until Captain Sa- 
very, thirty years afterwards, succeeded 
in combining a mechanism in which steam 
or elastic vapor was the motive _: 
Newcommen carried it somewhat farther. 
The improvement thence progressed, tn- 
til the invention of Bolton and Watts, per- 
fected, as was supposed, the system of 
condensation, so as to give the greatest 
possible power to a given quantity of 
steam generated. Our own ee 
ed it in practice, the first successfully, to 
the propelling of boats, and,-in the short 
period he lived thereafter, not. less than 
fifteen steamboats were built and put in 
use, under his own direction... Suffice it to 
say, that itis now used asthe motive pow. 
er for almost every purpose. Steam has 
added to the productive faculties of Bri- 
tain what would be equal to some hut- 
dreds of, millions of operatives; and what 
has it not done for our own country, 
where the price of labor is higher tham in 
foreign countries? ' : 

Steam and water, by the aid of im. 
proved machinery, are accomp won. 
ders, and indeed it would seem that 











was testified, “A cotton’ manufacturer 
who left Manchester seven years since, 
would be driven out of the market by the 
men who are now living in it, provided 
his knowledge had not ‘kept pace with 
those who have been, during that time, 
‘constantly profiting by the progressive 
improvements that have taken place in 
that period.” 

There is a very common error existing 
among those who have never reflected on 
the subject, that these improvements in 
the Mechanic Arts which have so in- 
creased and economized the products of 
labor, are prejudicial to individuals, by 
depriving them of work. All experience 
has shown that it is not the result. The 
reduction of price always increases the 
quantity sold in a corresponding degree, 
and thus the amount of labor which must 
be done by hand, is kept up, so.as to give 
equal, if not increased employment to 
operatives. To give a familiar illustra- 
tion:—Some years since all the floor 
boards used in our cities, were planed, 
tongued and grooved by hand; now they 
are principally, if not altogether, done by 
machinery. Sash, too, in all our large 
cities, until lately, were made entirely by 
hand ; now they are made in many places 
by machinery. In both these items, the 
prices of the article have been reduced 
. fifty to seventy-five per cent. Many car. 
penters were apprehensive that these 
things would ruin their business, and 
throw them out of employment. Has 
such been the result? On the contrary, 
has there not been an increased demand 
for carpenters in those very cities, from 
the fact that the diminished expense of 
building‘ in consequence of these and 
othér improvements by labor-saving ma- 
chinery, has induced so many more per- 
sons to invest money in buildings? and 
has not the price of labor amung carpen- 
ters been so enhanced, that many have 
gone from the country to the cities, in- 
duced by this advance in wages? 

Now, believe me, such will ever be 
the case in every branch in mechanism 
and manufactures. 

The invention of the spinning wheel 
undoubtedly threw hand spinners out of 
employment at hand spinning, but gave 
them increased employment at other 
branches, in consequence of the in- 
creased demand, from their reduced 
price, for the articles spun. 

So, too, with power looms—so, too, 
with. the carding machine—the cotton 
gin—the last of which actually doubled 
the value of the cotton lands to the 
planter; and who now never sees a pair 
of hand cards used, unless it be for some 
very special purpose. 

All these things had the effect of chang. 
ing the direction of labor, and -yet no one 
will doubt but that they have all tended 
to advance the interests of the commu- 
nity at large; and it may be laid down 
as an axiom in political economy, that, 
whatever benefits the community at large, 
must.eventually benefit all the members 
of that community, 

The great object which 1 have had, in 
a these desultary obser- 
vations, has been to call your attention to 














the propriety, nay, nécessity, of improv- 
ing yourselves in your various callings 
and trades, by learning, in. addition to 
the practice, the principles on which 
your work. is done—in other words, to 
ask you to think, to reflect, to read and 
learn what others have done before you, 
and to add your own experience to the 
existing stock of knowledge. 

The mechanics of our country, and I 
flatter not-when I make the assertion, 
are as useful and valuable a class of citi- 
zens as our country contains. In gene- 
ral, they may be said to fill that happy 
medium position in society, in which nei- 
ther overgrown wealth nor abject poverty 
is found. To this there may be, and are 
some exceptions, but not enough to ope- 
rate against the truth of this, us a gene- 
ral assertion. The question you are 
asked to answer fuirly, and truly,, is, 
| Have you availed yourselves of all the 
means placed within your reach, to in- 
crease ‘your own resources, or to sustain 
in society, and in the government of the 
country, that station to which your num. 
bers and moral standing entitle you? If 
you have not, to what is it attributable’? 
Your good sense and your patriotism are 
sufficiently known. It wastothe mechanics 
of our country—of Boston—that we are 
perhaps indebted for the final adoption of 
the present Constitution of the United 
States. They met at the Green Dragon 
in Boston, in January, 1788, and recom. 
mended to the Convention of Massachu- 
setts the adoption of the Constitution. It 
was Paul Revere, a brass founder of 
Boston, who carried these resolutions to 
Samuel Adams, who presented them to 
the Convention; and they tended much 
to induce that body of men to decide in 
favor of the adoption of the Constitution. 
For the interesting circumstances which 
took place on that occasion, I beg leave 
to refer to a speech delivered by the 
great champion of our Constitution, Da- 
niel Webster, at Pittsburg, two years ago 
this day. 

On you, my friends, the préservation 
of that glorious Constitution, and the li- 
berty we enjoy under it, may very much 
depend. What boots it that-our fathers 
fought and toiled, and many of them fat- 
tened their native soil with their blood, if 
their descendants should not properly 
prize the blessings handed down by them? 
And how can we prize those blessings 
properly, if we will not use every means 
for increasing~ knowledge—intellectual 
light—among us? And why are you, 
mechanics, especially required to carry 
on this glorious work ?—because, in do- 
ing so, you will be peculiarly advancing 
your own secular interests, whilst you 
will be better fitting yourselves to play 
your own parts, as constituent members 
of that government, a portion of whose 
sovereignty you are. : 

You have advantages, which, in early 
life, neither Rittenhouse, nor Oliver 
Evans, nor Fulton enjoyed. You have 
all the lights they have shed; and all the 
improvements by those who preceded 
and those who succeeded them, both in 





Europe and our own beloved land, are 
placed around and before you, and within 











your reach and power, to use and to im- 
prove, if you will. ' . 
It is astonishing the amount of informa. 


tion which one hour alone, out of the 


twenty-four, bestowed on the acquisition 
of useful knowledge, will bring forth. It 
is almost incredible, the amount of scien- 
tific works which a trifling Contribution 
from each member of an association may 
bring. together. There is no axiom 
truer than that “Time is Money”—nor 
than, that the heaviest taxes we pay, (as 
Dr. Frayklin averred,) are those imposed 
upon us by our idleness, our pride, and 
our folly. The daily expense, which al- 
most every one incurs, of a sixpence, for 
some matter of amusement or refresh- 
ment, which might just as well be dis- 
pensed with, would, if contributed by 
five hundred mechanics, and our town 
surely contains more than that number, 
produce over ten thousand dollars per 
annum. Yet sucha tax imposed by gov- 
ernment would be esteemed outrageously 
oppressive. One hour out of the twenty- 
four, now perhaps spent in conversation, 
perhaps in a beer house, or the bar room 
of a tavern, per chance, discussing poli- 
tics, or the merits or demerits of some 
candidate for popular favor, in which 
neither side, in all probability, consults 
the best rules of courtesy, or the most 
conciliating means of persuasion, and 
each Jeaves his adversary just where he 
found him, or it may be yet more firmly 
wedded than ever to his own opinions— 
this hour per day, if spent in reading 
some improving work, or listening to a 
sound and sehsible lecture on an in- 
teresting and appropriate topic, might en- 
able you, in the course of-a few years, to 
lay in a stock of valuable information, 
the benefit of which no one can calculate. 

Can you, then, better close the labors 
of this grand Jubilee of Freedom, than in 
associating yourselves permanently to- 
gether, as a Mechanics’ Institute, and by 
your united efforts obtain a library suited to 


: ; : er 
mechanical pursuits, and make provision 


for hearing, during a part of the year, let- 
ters from scientific men,on the various sub- 
jects connected with the sciences of Na- 
tural Philosophy and the Mechanic Arts? 

The result will be that reflection will be 
induced. Your apprentices will be taught 
to read and think, and reading and think- 
ing apprentices make intelligent jour- 
neymen, who in turn will make intelligent 
master workmen, fit to fill any station to 
which they may be called. An Atheneum 
or Reading Room is a much more fitting 
and improving school than some that are 
resorted to for spending evenings. ‘This 
plan has generally been resorted to in our 
citics, with great approbation and unbro- 
ken success, And if the Mechanics’ 
Celebration of Easton on the 4th of July, 
1835, shall lead to a similar result here, 
then, indeed, may every citizen rejoice 
that it has been gotten up, and join in 
the aspiration that such an association 
may annually assemble on the anniver- 
sary of American Independence, and ra- 
tionally celebrate the birth-day of Free- 
dom, long as the sun holds his course, or 
the love of Liberty and Intelligence shall 
exist in the breasts of Americans, 
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AGRICULTURE, &c. . 





Great Importation or Improved Suort- 
_ ... Hornep Duruams., 

The Evening Star, of. Sept. 5th, gives the 
following description of eight splendid ani- 
mals of the above breed, imported from En- 
gland by the Acricunrurat Society oF 
OuIo. 

We had not the pleasure of seing these 
cattle, but have heard them spoken of as a 
very superior lot. It is gratifying to wit- 
ness the efforts in different parts of the 
country, to improve the breed of domestic 
animals—much good must result from it. 





Tue Suort-Hornep Durnam Ox.— 
“ Some superior specimens of this famous 
breed of English cattle, were imported a few 
days since in the ship Great Britain, Capt. 
French, from Liverpool—having been pur- 
chased for the Ohio Agricultural Society, 
whose enterprising exertions we have be- 
fore had occasion to advert to.’ We believe 
the present are the finest samples ever 
brought to this country. They are eight in 
nuinber, two year old and yearlings. The 
largest, which is a two year old white bull, 
is of Herculean size, but not on that account 
of gross or unwieldy shape, but of remark. 
able elegance and symmetry of proportions, 
both in the body, neck, head and limbs— 
preseiting in fact a beautiful model or study 
for a painter like Wouermans, so famous 
for his cattle. He weighs 2500 Ibs. and 
vost in England £200, making the whole 
we of bringing him out about $1000.— 
What seems particularly to distinguish this 
breed of cattle, is the small elegant limbs, 
the robust muscular form of the neck, the 
fine contour of the head and face, and the 
short crumpled horn turned inward. The 
neck in this bull.is of a depth fully equal to 
the length of the head, the small pointed 
nose forming with the forehead, throat and 
upper part of the neck, an isosceles trian- 
gle, of which the throat is the base line.— 
The two year old cow, which stood in the 
stall next to the large bull, was of white color, 
and nearly of the same size, also of elegant 
form. The yearlings, composed of both 
sexes, were full as large as some of our 
full grown cattle. The animals were fed on 
the passage on hay and oil cake, (made of 
ground flaxseed) and the sides of the stalls 
being cushioned, prevented any injury from 
the motion of the ship, from which in fact 
they scarcely felt any inconvenience, as they 
very prudently lay down during a gale.— 

€ consequence is they have lost but very 
little flesh, and are in excellent health— 
The English bey who had charge of them, 
came out expressly for that purpose. - 





Rick in Lovistana.—The annexed ex- 
tract ofa letter proves the productiveness 
of rice grown in our own state. The in- 
ducements it holds out to the planters-toturn 
their atttention to it are tempting and should 
not be overlooked: 

“In walking through the plantation of Dr. 
Y. M’Daniel, which lies on the west bank 
of the river Ponchotula, parish of Living- 
ston, my attention was attracted by the e- 
normous size of his rice. I was invited to 
walk in, and to my astonishment, upon an 
admeasurement of it, although it had not at- 
tained its full growth, it proved to be nine 
feet high, when cut off above the grain. Its 
Produce was as follows: in one single stool 
was found 33 stalks, each stalk, on an aver- 
age, produced 477 grains, which made the 
astonishing number of 15,741 grains, the 
product of one single grain of rice.” 
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[From the Horticultural Register.] 
On Heating Horiicultural and other Build- 
ings by Hot Water. 


The way properly to approach this sub- 
ject, is first to consider this scheme as com- 
pared with the ‘former methods of heating 
such structures with flues, warm air and 
steam. The objections to the first, are the 
dry heat it-oceasions, owing to the hot air 
circulating through the flues having been in 
immediate contact with the fire, by which 
it is deprived of its moisture, partially de- 
composed or altered, and largely charged 
with carbonie acid gas ; the heat of this air 
is probably 4 a 600 degrees, and should the 
fire by accident be made too large, or a leak 
occur in the flues, the plants are inevitably 
injured. Warm air is seldom used, but is 
open to the same objection. We have 
proved in four months’ successive experi- 
ments for chemical purposes, that atmos- 
pheric air passing over ignited coal, be- 
comes combined with a cgnsiderable quan- 
tity of carbonic acid gas, which is unfit for 
vegetation, and injurious to respiration. 

The method of heating by circulating 
steam through pipes, is free from this ob- 
jection, but the inconveniences are, that ac- 
cident or negligence may over-load the 
safety-valve, a endanger the building ; or 
what is the most serious objection, that the 
moment the fire gets so low as to cease 
driving the steam, the house becomes quick- 
ly cold, no heat being given off by the pipes. 

To these objections the plan of heating 
by hot water inclosed in pipes is not liable ; 
the surface by which the air of the building 
is warmed, scarcely ever attains 160 de- 
grees of heat, (212 is boiling point) and it is 
almost impossible, ifthe proportions are 
originally properly calculated, to bring it to 
this point; consequently the plants can ne- 
ver be injured by overheat, and the atmos- 
phere remains undeprived of its moisture, 
unaltered and uncontaminated. Ihave seen 
two adjoining green houses heated, for sake 
of experiment, by flue and hot water, the 
same species of plants being placed in each : 
after two months’ operation, the difference 
in vigor of vegetation, in size and color of 
leaves, was beyond all rhe 6 strikingly 
in favor of the hot water. The thermome- 
ter was always much moresteady, and the 
air never felt oppressive. In addition to 
this, ifthe boiler is properly constructed, 
so as tohave a sufficient body éf water 
heated, should the fire be let to go out, the 
water will take several hours to cool, and 
the pipes will continue to give off heat the 
whole time. 

In fact, the superiority of this plan las 
been evident ever since its first appiication ; 
but it has been several times in disrepute, 
owing.-to failures and accidents arising from 
a want of knowledge of first principles in 
those who have undertaken to construct the 
necessary apparatus, and in every one try- 
ing to sturt und drive a hot water system 
of his own, often opposed to these princi- 
ples, and as often endeavoring to force them 
beyond their natural limits. iio 

There are two extremes in the —— 
of this system, the space between which has 
alforded extensive ground for experiments 
and plans. The first is the method of Per- 
kins, who passes strong tubes of small di- 
ameter through the midst of the furnace, 
and thus heats the water to 4 a 600 degrees; 
these small tubes continue through the 
buildings, and give off a large quantity of 
heat; they take up little room, are oy 
concealed, and effectually warm the build- 
ing. This is, therefore, very desirable, as 
long as the pipes remain sound ; but should 
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losion, notwithstanding the safety-valve— 
t is idle to say that common care. will -pre- 
vent this; several explosions have already 
taken place—and although every precam 
tion is taken at apowder magazine, yet no 
one prefers to reside near it. 
The other extreme is not heating the wa- 
ter sufficiently to keep up arapid cireula- 
tion through the pipes. This often arises 
from a wrong construction of the pipes and 
boiler, as well as of the furnace. Feet can- 
not be economized beyond a certain, degree; 
if every glowing coal is placed in contact. 
with a body which abstracts its heat,’ it is 
impossible to keep up a fire, and unless 
sufficient heat escapes up the chimney to 
rarify the air there, no draft can be created, 
and the fire will not burn; therefore, much 
depends on the proper construction and 
proportions of the boilers and furnaces.— 
Again, hot water does not give off heat in 
proportion to its solid mass, but from its 
surface ; therefore, the larger the surface is, 
compared with the solid contents of the 
pipes, the more rapid will be’ the cireula- 
tion, as the heat is given off quicker, and in 
larger quantities ; to this, however, there 
are limits in reason. 

Attention to the proper levels is of main 
consequence in this system, as if any 
of the pipe descends below the bottom of 
the boiler, the circulation is immediately 
arrested. 

Kewley’s method with a syphon inserted 
a few inehes below the surface of the water 
in an open boiler, is an excellent way, 
where an unlimited quantity of heatis re- 
quired, or where additional heat is wanted 
occasionally. 





THe Marnematicat INstTincr oF 
Bers.—The operations of pure instinct 
have never been supposed by any one to 
result from reasoning ; and certainly they 
do afford the most striking proofs of an 
intelligent cause, as well as of a unity 
of design, in the world. The work of 
bees is among the most remarkable of all 
facts in both these respects. The form 
is in every country the same—the pre- 
portions accurately alike—the size the 
very same, to the fraction of a line; go 
where you will; and the form is proved 
to be that which the most refined .ana- 
lysis has enabled mathematicians to. dis- 
cover as, of all others, the best adapted 
for the purposes of saving room, and 
work and materials. ‘This discovery was 
only made about a century ago; nay, 
the instrument that enabled us to find it 
out—the fluxional calculus—was unknown 
half a century before that application of 
its powers. And yet the bee had been 
for thousands of years, in all countries, 
unerringly working according to this 
fixed rule, choosing the same exact angle 
of 120 degrees for the inclination of the 
sides of its little room, which every. oné 
had for ages known to be the best possi- 
ble angle, but- also choosing the same 
exact angles of 110 and 70 degrees four 
the inclinations of the roof, which no one 
had ever discovered till the 18th century, 
when Maclaurin solved that most curious 
problem of maxima and minima, the 
means of investigating which had. not 
existed till the century before, when 
Newton invented the calculus, bic 
such problems can now be easily workes 








any accident produce a leak ever so small, 
the result might he @ yery, dangerous eX- 


—{Lord. Brougham’s Discourse of :Na. 
tural Theology, 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

Pautpine’s Works, vols. V. and VI; New 
York, Harrer & Broruers.—We have here 
“the letters from the South,” by # northern man, 
Which Mr. Puulding first published several years 
@go. ‘The South, however, only means Virginia, 
which then was not so much eclipsed, as now it is 
~—and there is not much of a Northern men in the 
* gentiménts uttered. I: looking cursorily over the 
book, we were struck with a passage, which we 
Subjoin, as chiming in curiously enough with some 
leading notions of this day. Referring to the Es- 
sayson the Constitution, by John Taylor, of Caro- 
line, which Mr. Paulding considers as only second 

in value to the Federalist, he holds this language. 
‘The. essays on the funding and banking sys- 
‘emis, are most especially entitled to the deep con- 
— of every citizen of the United States. — 
ey exhibit, ina clear, unanswerable series of 
facts and arguments, the silent cunning, and al- 
most inscrutable windings, by which these modern 
, Creators Of aristocracy, under pretence of adding to 
the means and the wealth of a nation, operate as 
{ tual drains on the laboring classes, and landed 
imterest,and finally create an aristocracy of concen- 
trated wealth, “ without rank or title ; regardless of 
honor ; of insatiable avarice, and neither conspicu- 
ous for knowledge or virtue.” The legitimate 
aristocracy of virtue and talents, is thus superseded 
by that of paper-money, monopoly, and exclusive 
; power _ over from land to :aoney; 
ftom the many to the few ; one-halithe property of 
the nation is exempted from the burdens which the 
other is obliged to sustain, and the feudal baron is 
succeeded by the paperone. Thus, with equal 
rights guarantied by the constitution and the laws; 
with a statute for ever abolishing the right of pri- 
mogeniture, and of entailment of our own proper- 
wv We see every day, nay, almost every hour of the 

i 





day, the Legislatures of the different States creat- 
ng corporate bodies with exclusive privileges, and 
Granting to hundreds of societies and corporations 
e right of ne property in perpetuity, which 
is unitormly denied to individuals. Each and eve- 
Seon of these corporate bodies is more or less of 
nature of a monopoly ; and monopolies, either 
of wealth, honors, privilege, or power ; whether of 
kings, nobles, churchmen, corporate bodies, presi- 
dents of societies, or bank directors, is fatal to the 
general diffusion of competency, wherever it ex- 
ists. 


Nictirs at Mess, 1 vol; Philadelphia, E. L. 
Cater & A. Harr, for sale in New York by 
. ‘Wier & Lone.—These stories have appeared, we 
believe, separately, in one of the English periodi- 
eals, and are now gathered together in a volume, 
which has certainly a good share of fun. 


Georan Wasnineronu Americe Septentrio- 
nalis Civitatum Federatarum Presidiss primi Vi- 
ta: Franetsco Grass, A. M., Ohioensi, &c.--N, 
Y., Hanrer & Brorwers.—A life of Washing- 
ton, written in pure, flowing, easy and classical 
Latin, by a country schoolmaster in Ohio, whose 
life was ed in teaching the children of his 
country neighbors to read and write, is certainly a 
remarkable production. The circumstances under 
which it was composed, together with the manner 
in which the editor, Mr. Reynolds, became ac 
quainted with the author, are told in a most inter 
esting manner, in Mr. R.’s preface, from which we 
make no apology for extrac:ing largely. 
. The following classical production came into my 
mee in so singular a way, that I feel bound 
give the reader the whole history of it. In the 
stimmer of 1823, I was a member of the Ohio Uni- 
versity, and left that Institution, expecting to re- 
turn to college to pursue my studies, in the winter ; 
but circumstances, unnecessary for me to state, 
ted me from joining my class at that time, 
and { was induced t6 seek, in the western part of 
the State, a person with whom I could prosecute my 
studies during the winter season, T heard of a 








competent teacher in Warren county, of which Le- 
bonon is the shire, situate about thirty miles from 
Cincinnati. He had excited no small degree of in- 
terest among the few who wereapable uf apprecia- 
ting his extraordinary attainments in classical lite- 
rature, This man was Francis Glass, the author 
of the following work, “ The Life of Washington.” 

I found him in a remote part of thé county, in a, 
good neighborhood of thrifty farmers, who had 
employed him to instruct their children, who, in 
general, were then acquiring the simplest rudiments 
of an English education. The school-house now 
rises fresh on my memory. It stood on the banks 
of a small stream, in a thick grove of native oaks, 
resembling more a den for Druidical rites, than a 
temple of learning. The building was.a low log 
cabin, with a clapboard roof, but indifferently tight 
—all the light of heaven, found in this cabin, came 
through apertures made on each side in the logs, 
and these were covered with oiled paper to keep 
out the cold air, while they admitted the dim rays. 

The seats, or benches, were of hewn timbers, 
resting on upright posts, placed in the ground to 
keep them from being overturned by the mischiev- 
ous urchins who sat on them. In the centre was a 
large stove, between which and the back part of the 
building, stood a small desk, without lock or key, 
made of rough plank, over which a plane had_nev- 
er ffissed; and, behind this desk, sat Professor 
Glass when I entered his school. 

There might have been forty scholars present ;_ 
twenty-five of these were engaged in spelling, read- 
ing, and writing, a few in arithmetic, a small class 
in English grammar ; and a half a dozen, like my- 
self, had joined his school, for the benefit of his in- 
struction in the Greek and Latin languages, pre- 
pasty to a more extended course in one of the 

hio seminaries. 

The moment he learned that my intention was 
to pursue the study of the languages with him, his 
whole soul appeared to. beam from his countenance. 
He commenced ina strain, which in another would 
have seemed pedantic, but which, in fact, was far 
from being so in him, 

The following imperfect, sketch, drawn entirely 
from memory, may serve te give some idea of his 

eculiar manner :—'* Welcome to the shrine of the 
uses,my young friend, Salve ! Xatye! The temple 
of the Delphian God was originally a laurel hut, 
and the Muses deign to: dwell, accordingly, even 
in my rustic abode. ‘ Vou hamilem domum fasti- 
diunt, umbrosamve ripam. Here, too, the winds 
hold converse, ‘ Eurus and Caurus, and Argestes 
loud,’ and the goddesses df the Castalian fountain, 
the daughters of the golden-haired Mnemosyne, 
are sometimes silent with the lyre, ‘cithara tacentes,’ 
that they may catch the sweet murmurs of the harp 
of Aeolus. Here, too, I, the priest of the muses, 
Musarum sacerdos, sing, to the young of either sex, 
strains before unheard, Virginibus puerisque canto. 
Plutus, indeed, that blind old deity, is far away ; 
and far kway let him be, for well has the prince of 
eomic poets styled him a ‘filthy, crooked, misera- 
ble, wrinkled, bald and toothless creature!’ Surévra, 
Xvpdr, Lov, Sudiv, paddvra, vwddv.” 

Such was my first interview. It was a display 
perfectly natural, and without the least apparent 
consciousness of effort on his part. From this 
moment hé took the geatest interest in my studies, 
and I enjoyed not only his instruction during school 
hours, but—as I had taken up my lodgings at a 
farm-house about half a mile from his school, on 
the road to his own: humble residence, situate a 
mile beyond—almost every evening, from his deep 
interest in my progress, was spent with me at my 
dwelling. 

* * * * * 

I had been with him about three months, when 
he communicated to me his long-cherished inten- 
tion of writing the life of Washington in Latin, 
for the use of schools. He, after this time, often 
adverted to the subject, with an earnestness I shall 
never forget. By parcels, I got something of his 
history. He was educated in Philadelphia, and 
spent the earlier part of his lifein that city and 
vicinity; in literary pursuits, He often mentioned 
the name of Professor Ross, and said something of 
having assisted him in the compilation of his Latin 
Grammar, While acting as an instructor in the 
interior of Pennsylvania, he contracted an unfor- 
tunate marriage, In a state, as he said, of partial ins 
Sanity ; no wonder he thought so, when he found 








of the being to whom he was united for life. The 
influence of his situation, on such .a_ sensitive 
scholar, was perceptible in every act. . He did all 
he could for his wife and rapidly-increasing family, 
but his efforts procured for them but a scanty sab. 
sistence. 

With all ambitiou prostrated, and with a deadly 
sickness at his heart, he, somewhere in the year 
1817 or ’18, left Penysylvania for the West, and 
settled in the Miami country. From that time 
to the period I became acquainted with him, he 
had pursued the business of school-keeping, in va- 
rious places, where a teacher was wanted, subject 
to the whims of children and the caprices of their 
parents, enough alone to disturb the greatest phi- 
losopher. 

* - * * * 

The winter had now drawn nearly to a close, 
and the opening spring, with its busy scenes of 
rural life, had called nearly all the larger scholars 
from his school; still nothing had been de- 
finitely arranged in reference to the life of Wash- 
ington. He renewed the subject again and again. 
Thad no one with whom to consult. I did not 
know how to decide in my own mind, for I felt in- 
capabiz of properly estimating his attainments, and 
what he really was capable of producing,—besides, 
I} the expenses to which I should be subjected, were 
matters of responsibility, gravely to be considered. 
My feelings, however, were interested. 1 pitied 
the man, and felt grateful for his attentions, and 
for the advantagesd had derived from his instruc- 
tions. ‘The attempt, I knew, was a bold one ; but 
then, the subject addressed itself to the feelings of 
every American heart. The example, too, of such 
devotion to classic literature, on the part of an in- 
dividual so humble, so obscure, could not, I thought, 
but awaken to higher efforts, on the part of indi- 
viduals more favorably situated,—nor his labors 
be otherwise, than received with favoring kindness 
by every one interested in the advancement of lite- 
rature in the United States. Fase 

From the moment he learned my determination, 
to meet his requirements in the prosecution of his 
work, his gloom and low spirits forsook him, and 
he appeared like a new being—though it was but 
too apparent, that the spirits thus newly lighted 
up, were still encased in a weak, fragile, and gra- 
dually sinking form. 

I now visited his house for the first time. I shall 
not attempt a description, nor do I exaggerate, 
when I say, that his worldly goods and chattels, of 
all descriptions, could not have been sold for the 
sum of thirty dollars. Ciothing for himself and 
family was now ordered, and, at the end of his 
term, arrangements were made for the removal of 
himseif and family to Dayton, on the Miami, sixty 
miles from Cincinnati, where he immediately set 
about his work, and ere the close of the following 
winter, the whole was completed. 

At this period I paid him a visit, and received 
from him the manuscript. His request was most 
earnest, that the result of his labors might be pub- 
lished. I promised him it should, and have never 
seen him since ;—and, though years have rolled 
around, I have never, until the present moment, 
had leisure to attend to its publication, or to re- 
deem the promise I had made to its author. 

Poor Glass !—had he only been spared, to learn 
that his work had been examined and approved 
of by some of the ripest scholars of our country— 
men whose names are but other terms for all that 
is pure, and chaste, and elegant in classical litera- 
ture—how it would have consoled and _ softened 
the last gloomy hours of his existence! For so 
obscurely did he live, so humbled and retired must 
have been his residence at the time of his death, 
that, Sitice my return to the United States, I have 
not been able to learn a word in reference to him, 
except that he died while I was gone, and that his 
family had removed from Dayton to Germantown- 
ship, Montgomery county. 


The interest of this story may justly add to that 
of the work it ushers forth, and when it is said that 


the New-York University, Prof. Wylie of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania,and otherapproved scholars, 
bear witness to the purity of the style in which it 
is written, itis not an unreasonable hope to ex- 
press, that this life of Washington may become an 








himself surrounded by evils whicli his imprudence 
had brotight upon him. 





Glass tried to make the best of his situation, but’ 
he could not soften the temper, ortlevate the mind, 


elementary class book in owrLatin schools. 
| It was a well timed and graciousact of Columbia 
College, at their commencement on:'Tuesday, to 
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Prof. Anthon of Columbia College, Prof. Patton of |% 
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“onfer,on Mr. Reynolds, whose generous aid and 
sympathy cheered Mr. Glass on to the completion 
of his labors, the honorary degree of Master of 
Arts. 

La France Lirerame, New York.—This for- 
eign periodical re-appears, for the first time since 
the Ann street fire, more disastrous to printers, 
though less so to letters, than that which destroy- 
ed the Alexandrian Library. ‘The whole semi- 
monthly edition, for the 25th August, prepared in 
advance, was destroyed, together with many of the 
back numbers, and all the material of the printing 
office. dy 

To surmount all this, in a foreign language, is 
noteasy. Inthe number before us, however, we 
are glad to find the difficulties so handsomely over- 
come. 


Carey’s Lrsrary or Croice Lirerature.— 
Philadelphia, E. L. Caney and A. Harr. New 
York, G. & C. Carvitt.—A new weekly publica- 
tion here greets us. Its price is five dollars per an- 
num, for which a weekly pamphlet of 20 pp. dou- 
ble columns, and royal 8vo. size, is furnished, and 
made up of the “current literature of Great Brit- 
ain, in all its various deparments,” and, when cir- 


“cumstances will authorize it, “ of translations from 


the French, German, and Italian.” ‘In .addition, 
the cover will contain original notices, reviews, and 
other articles. The numbers for one year will con- 
stitute two large 8vo. volumes! This Library 
makes its debut, by the re-publication of “‘the Me- 
moirs of the life of Sir James McIntosh,” by his 
son—and a better selection could not have been 
made. Some specimens of the Journal of Sir 
James were given in yesterday’s paper. 


Tue Tates ora Paysician; by W. Li. Har- 
RISON, 2 vols.: Philadelphia: E.L. Carey & A. 
Hart: For sale in New-York by Witey & Lone. 
Those who, remembering the Diary of a Physician, 
with its delineations of power and pathos, may ex- 
pect to find in these volumes any thing of the same 
thrilling interest, will be disappointed. The style 
of these Tales, and the incidents upon which they 
are founded, are, for the most part, common place 
enough—though they may serve to amuse a leisure 
hour. 


Tue Crayon Miscetrany, No. 3: containing 
Legends of the Conquest of Spain, 1 vol, ; Phila- 
delphia, Carey, Lea & Biancnarp.—Yesterday 
we spoke, on hearsay only, of this volume, now, 
we have it before us, and have eagerly perused it, 
It is a delightful blending of fancy and romance, 
on a historical basis, It is the natural pouring out 
of such a mind as Irving’s, when warmed with the 
perusal of the attractive legends of the Gothic 
Conquerors, reposing himself the while, amidst the 
gaded glories, and thronging recollections, of the 
Alhambra, All readers will be delighted with it. 


Memoir oF THe Rey. Joun Sranrorp, D. D., 
late Chaplain of the Humane and Criminal Institu- 
tions in the city of New-York, by Cuarues G. 
Sommers, Pastor of the South Baptist church in N. 
York: 1 vol: New-York: Swonps,Sranwrorp & 
Co.—If the value of biography is to be measured 
by the services to the cause of humanity and reli- 
gion, of the individual whose life is commemorated, 
there are few volumes that should be mofe sought 
after than this memoir of an humble, persevering 
and self-denying Minister of the Gospel. No one 
who may have chanced to be present at the servi- 


ces in any of, the institutions to which Mr: Stan- |) 


ford was Chaplain, and who recalls his venerable 
appearance and patient labors among the harden- 
ed and the corrupt, to whom he so freely and per- 
severingly ministered, should forego the purchase 
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of a volume which presents so faithful a portraiture 
of his mind and career. 

It is principally compiled from his own writings, 
prepared rather for his: own guidance and edifica- 
tion, than from any purpose of publication ; and, 
therefore, rendering more accurately the impres- 
sions and feelings they record. 

If persuasion or proof were needed to enfore the 
conviction that the Gospel is indeed from on high, 
arid that the humble laborer in its vineyard has his 
own exceeding great reward, the life and labors 
of Mr, Stanford would be eloquent on that head.— 
To those who, in a career less repugnant, and 
mid duties less irksome than those of this venera- 
ble divine, are yet sometimes ready to faint by the 
way side, we may, in all confidence, commend this 
volume of humble works, practical piety, and un- 
faltering faith. 


A Brocraruica, Notice or Commopore Jes 
se D. Ex.iorr; containing a review of the con 
troversy between him and the late Commodore 
Perry, and a history of the figure-head of the 
United States frigate Constitution, by a Citizen of 
New York ; Philadelphia, printed for the author.— 
This is a book which denotes, as much as any thing 
we have seen, the evil influence of party. Com- 
modore Elliott, from taste, or accident, has distin- 
guished himself as a partisan of General Jackson. 
This we hold to be exceedingly unbecoming in any 
officer, towards any President. Like every other 
citizen, an officer in the military or naval service, is 
entitled to his opinions and his vote ; but it always 
seems to usa desecration of the national uniform, 
when any one wearing it, becomes an active and 
heated partisan. 

The fact, however, of Commodore Elliott’s be- 
ing so, has undoubtedly led to the writing and pub- 
lishing of this bock—of which the recitals on the 
title page are quite.sufficient to indicate the char- 
acter. It is a political diatribe, in the course of 
which, historical truth, and illustrious names, and 
glorious memories are alike falsified,—and all to 
prove,what, if true, would have needed no proof,— 
that Commodore Perry had lost, and Captain Elliott 
redeemed the battle of Lake Erie! Stan not, gen- 
tle reader,even to such lengths as this has the spirit 
of second hand sycophancy been carried in these 
pages. We will not quote from them ; but to such 
as may be disposed to verify what is here said by 
reference to the book, we cite the 186th page, as 
one of several where this pretension is boldly put 
forth. 

As to the history of the figure head, “ the du- 
ties of the democratic party,” and such like cog- 
nate subjects, we have no time to waste on them. 

As a publication,we consider this book a disgrace 
to the country; and so indeed others seem to think, 
for it is without the name of either printer or pub- 
lisher. 


American Montuty Macazine For October: 
Edited by C. F. Horrman and H. W. Henserr : 
New-York: Geo. Dearsorn.—This is the only 
periodical for the month that has yet reached us, 
and itis, as usual, very good—though too much 
space is given to the notice of, and extracts from, 
Mr. Latrobe’s travels. The “Letters from France,” 


of which a series is commenced in this number, are 


agreeably written. We have little space for ex- 
tracts, and therefore make only two short ones. 


Tue Soipier. 


“ Why go tothe battle, dearest?” said the wife 
to her husband. } 

“ Because we are oppressed,—and I owe my life 
tomy country; and you, love, would not wish 
your husband a | where honor called him, be- 
cause danger in the way?” 

“No; if we-could be certain that either honor 


} though if you were killed, I could 











or duty called, I would be the last to detain yout ; 
to God 


alone for support or comfort in my desolation ; 


but 
remember, when you speak of patriotism, that 
those opposed to you have tlie sine faking. 88 
you, and were your friends and associates. 


they be wrong?” 

But he listened not to her arguments; and, tak- 
ing one long kiss,laughed at her fears as he galloped 
to join his comrades. She was a woman and rea- 
sone¢ from her cowardice. 

It was after a skirmish that the soldier walked 
the battle fteld, amidst the dying and the dead— 
and, as he drove away, the birds of prey eagerly 
hovering over them—and listened to the groans of 
agony, and curses of despair, of those whose laugh . 
he had often heard, and whose happiness he had 
daily witnessed; he reflected whether any cause 
could justify so much misery. 

He doubted whether those men would risk every 
thing to sustain a cause plainly wrong,—where 
nothing was to be gained and so much must be ga- 
crificed ; and remembering that they who had per- 
suaded him to seek the lives of his nei lp 
risked nothing by their patriotism; and, shunning. 
the danger they persuaded others to encoutiter,, 
seemed avaricious of any thing but the glory they 
extolled ;-—he saw that a few mean politicians Were: 
the country he was serving ; and that he had beén 
persuaded to avenge an imaginary wrong hy a reab 
injury. And he felt that patriotism might be a 
crime. Then his fond young wife, anxious 
alone, mourning his absence, and ~oliatantigelle 
bling at the perils he encountered, came Over his 
mind ; he realised her miserable uncertainty; and 
shuddering at her desolation if he should be slain, 
he wept. But the trumpet sounded; discipline 
drove all softer feelings from his heart, and he 
rushed foremost in the battle’s charge—a reckless 
instrument of destruction. 

Gallantly he dashed on, if that can be called gal- 
lant where all thought is driven from the mmd, 
pred the man sees nought but the foe before him ;— 

is white plume could be seen tossing above the 
smoke, far in advance of his men ;—the square he 
was charging fred—his horse fell, and his comrades 
trampled over him on their way to victory. 

His body was thrown inte a pit with some hun- 
dred others—his name was omitted in the despatch 
which told the story of the battle in which he fell. 

And thus ends thelife of the Sorprer! = =, 


Tue Hues or Autumn, 
AN INDIAN TRADITION. 


But every drop this living tree contains 
Is kindred blood, and ran in Trojan veing 
* * * * * * * 
Here loads of lances, in my blood imbrued, 
Again shot upward, by my blood renewed. - 
Drrpen’s Vine. 


“Those bones, stranger?” said the pioneer, 
“why, that ignorant varmint can tell you nothing 
about them—they were the frame-work of men 
who kicked their shins against these knobs a mijl- 
lion years before his people came here to scare game 
and burn the Prairies. 4 

The Indian evidently understood thé words of 
the rough hunter, though he did not vouéhsafe a 
reply to the hereditary enemy of his race. Heédid 
not seem, however, to take offence at the intefrt 
tion, but waiting patiently until the other had fin- 
ished, he drew up his blanket around him, and ris 
ing to his feet, stood erect on the mound. Th 
light of our fire was thrown full upon his attenuat- 
éd features,and lit them up with almost as boo 
glow as that which bathed the autumnal foliage 
hind him. He was mute for some minutes, and 
then spoke to this effect. ; 

“Yes, they were here before my people. But 
they could not stay when we came, no moré than 
the Red-man now can bide before the presence of 
the Long-knife. The Master of Life willed i and 
our fathers swept them from the Jand. ‘Phe Ma: 
ter of Life now wishes to call back his red Fa 
to the blessed gardens whence they first started, 
and he sends the Pale-facés to drive them from the 
countries which they have learnt to loye so well as 
to bé unwilling to leave them. 

“ It is . Men were meant to grow from the 
earth like the oak that springs in the pine barren, 
or the evergreen that shoots from the ground where 
the tree with a falling leaf-has been cut down 

“But listen, brother! Mark you the hue 
dyes every leaf upon the tree? It is born of th 
red water with which its roots were nourished a 
thousand yearsago. It is the blood of a mupdered 








RA LROAD JOURNAL, AND 


race, which flushes every autumn over the land, i" tians never mentioned her name without a curse, 


yearly the moon come: 
pce! from this ground.” j 
Fosrer’s Foreicn Quartertiss, No. XIX: 
New York, Tueopore Fosrzr.—This number 
givesus the latest Westminster Review—which 
‘however, we have not had time yet to look into. 


that saw it 





Extract from the third No. of the Crayan Miscellany. 
Legend ef Count Julian and his 
. Family. 


In the preceding legends is darkly shadewed out 
_ @true story of the woes of Spain. It is a story 
fullof wholesome admonition, rebuking the inso- 
lence of human pride, and the vanity of human 
ambition, and showing the futility of all greatness 
that is not strongly based on virtue. We have 
seen, in brief space of time, most of the actors in 
this historic drama disappearing, one by one, from 
the scene, and going down,conqueror and conquer- 
ved, togloomy and unhonored graves, It remains 
to close this eventful history, by holding up, as a 
r nal warnitig, the fate of the traitor, whose per- 
scheme of vengeance brought ruin on his na- 

tive land. , 

Many and various are the accounts given in an- 
ecient chronicles of the fortunes of Count Julian 
and his family, and many are the traditions on the 
er still extant among the populace of Spain, 

perpetuated in those countless beliads sung by 
age and muleteers, which spread a singular 
arm over the whole of this romantic land. 

He who has travelled in Spain in the true way 
in which the country ought to be travelled ; so- 
journing in its remotest provinces ; rambling 
among the rugged defiles and secluded vallies of its 
mountains ; and making himself familiar with the 
people in their out-of-the-way hamlets, and rarely 
visited neighborhoods, will remember many a group 
of travellers and muleteers, gathered of an evening 
around the door or the spacious hearth of a moyn- 
tain venta, wrapped in their brown cloaks, and list- 

ing with grave and profound attention to the 
flong historic ballad ofsome rustic troubadour,either 
recited with the true ore rotundo and modulated ca- 

‘dences of Spanish elocution, or chaunted to the 
tinkling of a guitar. In this way he may have 
heard the doleful end of Count Julian and his fami- 
ity recounted in traditionary rhymes, that have been 
‘handed down trom generation to generation. The 
particulars, however, of the fullowing wild legends 
are chiefly gathered trot the writingsof the pseudo 

oor, Rasis ; how far thcy may be safely taken 
as historic facts, it is impossible now to ascertain ; 
‘we must content ourselves, therefore, with their 
answering to the exactions of poetic justice. 

A's yet every thing had prospered with Count 
Julian, He had gratified his vengeance ; he had 
een successful in his treason, and had acquired 
countless riches from the ruin of his country. But 
it is notoutward success that constitutes prosperity. 
‘The tree flourishes with fruit and foilage while 
blasted and withering at the heart. Wherever he 
‘went, Count Julian read hatred in every eye. The 

istians cursed him as the cause ofall their woe; 

the mos!ems despised and distrusted him as a trai- 
tor. Men whispered together as lie approached, 
and then turned away in scorn; and mothers 
away their children with horror if he of- 

fered to caressthem. He withered under the exe- 
eration of his fellow men, and, last, and worst of all, 
he to loathe himself. He tried in vain to 
wade himself that he had but taken a justi- 

> vengednce ; he felt that no personal wrong 

ean justify the crime of treason to one’s country 

For a time, he sought in luxurious idulgence to 
‘soothe or forget the miseries of the mind. He as- 

round him every pleasure and gratification 
that boundless wealth could purchase, but all in 
vain. He had no relish for the dainties of his 
board; music had no charm wherewith to lull his 
soul, and remorse drove slumber from his pillow. 
He sent to Cueta for his wife Frandina, his daugh- 
ter Florinda, and his youthful son Alarbot ;-hoping 
in the bosom of his family to find that sympath 
and kindness which he could no longer meet with 
in the world. Their presence, however, brought 
him fo alleviation. Florinda, the daughter his 
heart, for whose sake he had undertaken this signal 
was sinking a victim to its effects. 
Wherever she went, she found herself a by-word 
of shame and reproach, The outrage she had suf- 


and the moslems, the gainers by her misfortune, 
spoke of her only by the appellation of Cava, the 
b vilest = they could apply to woman. 

But the approbrium of the world was nothitig to 
the upbraiding of her own heart’ She charged 
herselt’ with all the miseries of these disastrous 
wars; the deaths of so many gallant cavaliers ; 
the conquest atid perdition of her country. The 
anguish of her ‘mind preyed upon the beauty of 
her person. Her eye, once soft and tender in its 
expression, became wild and ard; her cheek 


at times there was desperation in her words.— 
When her father sought to embrace her, she with- 
drew with shuddering from his arms, for she 
thought of his treason and the ruin it had brought 
upon Spain. Her wretchedness inéreased after her 
return to her native country, Until it rose to a de- 
gree of frenzy. , 

One day when she was walking with her pa- 
rents in the garden of their palace, she entered a 
tower, and, having barred the door, ascended to the 
battlements. From thefce she called to them in 
piercing accents, expressive ef her insupportable 
anguish and deperate determination. “ Let this 


the memotial of the most wretched of women, who 
|| therein put an end to her days.” So saying, she 
threw herself headlong from the tower, and was 
dashed to pieces. ‘The city, add, the ancient 
chronicler, received the name thus given it, though 
afterwards softened to Malaga, which it still re- 
tains in memory of the tragical end of Florinda. 

The Countess Frandina abandoned this scene of 
woe, and returned to Ceuta, accompanied by her 
infantson, She took with her the remains of her 
unfortunate daughter, and gave them honorable se- 
pulture in a mausoleum of the chapel belonging to 
the citadel. Count Julian departed for Carthagena, 
where he remained plunged in horror at this doleful 
event. 

.,About this time, the cruel Suleiman, having de- 
stroyed the family of Muza, had sent an Arab gen- 
eral, named Alahor, to succeed Abdalasis as emir 
ror governor of Spain. The new emir was of a 
cruel and suspicious nature, and commenced his 
sway with a stern severity that soon made those 
under his command look back wtih regret to the 
easy rule of Abdalasis. Ile regarded with an eye 
of distrust the renegado Christians who had aided 
in the conquest, and who bore arms in the service of 
the moslems ; but his deepest suspicions fell upon 
Count Julian, “He has been a trator to his own 
countrymen,” said he, “how can we be sure-that 
he will not prove traitor to us?” 

A sudden insurrection of the Christians who had 
taken refuge in the Asturian mountains, quickened 
his suspicions and inspired him with fears of some 
dangerous conspiracy against his power. In the 
height of his anxiety, he bethought him of an Ara- 
bian sage named Yuza, who had accompanied him 
from Africa. ‘This son of science was withered in 
form, and looked as if he had outlived the usual 
term of mortal life. In the course of his studies 
and travels in the east, he had collected the know]l- 
edge and experience of ages; being skilled in 
astrology, and, it is said, in necromancy, and pos- 
sessing the marvellous gitt of prophecy or divina- 
tion. To this expounderof mysteries Alahor ap- 
plied to learn whether any secret treason menaced 
his safety. 

The astrologer listened with deep attention, and 
overwhelming brow, to all the surmises and suspi- 
cions of the emir, then.shut himself up to consult 
his books and commune with those supernatural 
intelligences subservient to his wisdom. 
appointed hour the emir sought him in his-cell. It 
was filled with the smoke of perfumes; squares and 
circles and various diagrams were described upon 
the floor, and the astrologer was poring over a 
scroll of parchment, covered with cabalistic charac- 
ters. Hereceived Alahor with a gloomy and sin- 
ister aspect ; pretending to have discovered fearful 
portents in the heavens, and to have had strange 
dreams and mystic visions. 

“Omir,” said he, “be on your guard! trea- 
son is around you and in your path ; your life is 
in peril. Beware of Count Julian and his family.” 
“Enough,” said the emir. ‘They shall all die! 
| Parents and children—all shall dic.” 

He forthwith sent a summons to Count Julian to 
attend him in Cordova, . The messenger found:hjim 
plunged into afiliction for the recent death of: his 





fered was imputed ta her as wantonness, and her 
gilamity was magnified into crime, The Chris. ! 


daughter. The count exeused himself, on account 
of this misfortune, from obeying she commands of 





lost its bloom, and became hollow and pallid, and 


city,” said she, “be henceforth-called Malacca, in J 


At an. 











the emir.in person, but sent several of his adherents. 
His hesitation and the circumstance of, his having 
cme family atros the straits to Africa; were 
coiistriied by the jealous mind of the emir into 
proofs of guilt. He no longer doubted his being 
concerned in the recent insurrections, and that he 
nad sent his family away, preparatory to an at- 
tempt, by force of arms, to subvert the moslem do- 
mination. In his fury he put to death Siseburto 
and Evan, the nephews of Bishop Oppas, and sons 
of the former king. Witiza, suspecting them of tas 
kitig partin the treason. Thus did they expiate 
their treachery to their country in the fatal battle 
of the Guadalete. Pit thts. ms 

Alahor next hastened to Charthagena to seize 
upon Count Julian. So rapid were his move- 
ments, that the Count had feet time to escape 
with fifteen cavaliers, with whom he took refuge in 
the strong castle of Merctello, among the moun- 
tains of Arragon. The emir, enraged to be dis- 
appointed of his prey; tinliarked at Carthagend; 
and crossed the atiaits to Ceuta to make captives 
of the Countess Frandina and her son. ; 

The old chronicle from which we take this part 
of our legend, presents a gloomy picture of the 
countess in the stern fortress to which she had fled 
for refuge; a picture heightened by supernateral 
horrors.,, These latter, te sagacidus reatler will 
admit or rejedt aceording to the measure of his faith 
aiid jiidgment; always remembering that in dark 
and eventful times like those in question, involv- 
ing the destinies of nations, the downfall of king- 
doms, and the crimes of rulers and mighty men 
the hand of fate is sometimes strangely visible, anc 
confounds the wisdom of the worldly wise, by in- 
timations and portents above the ordinary course of 
things. With this proviso, we make no scruple 
to follow the venamehib ehronicler in his narration 

Now soit happened, that the countess Frandina 
was seated late at night in her chamber in the cita- 
del of Ceuta, which stands on a lofty rock, over- 
looking the sea. She was revolving in gloomy 
thought the late disasters of her family, when she 
heard a fearful noise like that of the sea breeze 
moaning about the castle walls, Raising her eycs, 
she beheld her brother, the Bishop Opp2s, at the 
entrance of the chamber. She advanced to em- 
brace him, but he forbade her with a motion of his 
hand, and she observed that he was ghastly pale, 
and that his eyes glared as with lambent flames. 

“Touch me not, sister,” said he, with a mourn- 
ful voice, “ lest thou be consumed by the fire which 
rages within me. Guard well thy son, for blood 
hounds are upon his track. His innocence might 
have secured him the protection of heaven, but our 
crimes have involved him in our commdn ruin.” 
He ceased to speak and was no longer to be seen. 
His coming and going were alike without noise, 
and the door of the chamber remained fast bolted. 

On the following morning a Wessenger arrived 
with tidings that the Bishop Oppas had been made 
prisoner in battle by the insurgent Christians of the 
Asturias, and had died in fetters ina tower of the 
mountains. The same messenger brought word 
that the Emir Alahor had put’ to death several of 
the friends of Count Julian; had obliged him to fly 
for his life to acastle in Arragon, and was emback- 
ing with a formidable force for Ceuta. 

he countess Frandina, as has already been 
shown, was of courageous heart, and danger made 
her desperate. ‘There were fifty Moorish soldiers 
in the garrison ; she feared that they would prove 
treacherous, and take part with their countrymen. 
Summoning her officers, therefore, she informed 
them of their danger, and commanded them to put 
those Moors to death. The guards sallied forth to 
obey her orders. Thirty-five of the Moors were 
in the great square, unsuspicions of any danger, 
when they were severally singled out by their ex- 
ecutioners, and at a concerted signal, killed on the 
— The remaining fifteen took refuge in a tower. 
hey saw the armada of the emir in the distance, 
and hoped to be able to hold out until its arrival. 
The soldiers of the countess saw it also, and made 
extraordinary efforts to destroy these internal ene- 
mies before they should be attacked from without. 
They made repeated attempts to storm the tower, 
but were as often repulsed with severe loss. They 
then undermined it, supporting its foundations by 
stanchions of wood. ‘T’o these they set fire, and 


withdrew to a distance, keeping up @ constant. 


shower of missiles to prevent the Moors from sally- 
ing forth to extinguish the flames. The stanchions 
were rapidly consumed, and when they £ way 
the tower fell to the ground. Some of the Moors 


were crushed among the ruins; others were flung 
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toa distance and dashed among the rocks; those 


_ who survived were instantly put to the sword, 


The fleet of the emir arrived at Ceuta about the 
hour of vespers. He landed, but found the gates 
closed against him. The countess herself spoke to 
him from a tower, and set hinrat defiance. The 


_ emir immediately laid siege to the city. He con- 


sulted the astrologer Yuza, who told him that, for 
seven days his star would have the ascendant over. 
that of the youth Alarbot, but after that time the 
youth would be safe from his power, and would 
effect his rain. 

Alahor immediately ordered the city to be as- 
sailed on every side, and at length carried it by 
storm. The countess took refuge with her forces 
in the citadel, and made desperate defence, but the 
walis were sapped and mined, and she saw that 
all resistance would soon be unavailing. Her only 
thoughts now were to conceal her child. “ Sure- 
ly,” said she, “ they will not think of seeking him 
among the dead.” She led him, therefore, into the 
dark and dismal chapel. “Thou art not afraid to 
be alone in this darkness, my child,” said she. 

“ No, mother,” repliéd the boy, “ darkness gives 
silence and sleep. She conducted him to the tomb 
of Florinda. “ Fearest thou the dead, my child ?” 
“No, mother, the dead can do no harm, and what 
should I fear from my sister ?” 

The countess opened the sepulchre. “ Listen, 
my son,” said she. “There are fierce and cruel 
people who have come hither to murder thee. Stay ‘ 
here in company with thy sister, and be quiet as 
thou dost value thy lite!” The boy, who was of 
a courageous nature, did as he wus bidden, and re- 
mained there all that day, and all the night, and 
the next day until the third nour. 

In the mean time the walls of the citadel were 


sapped ; the troops of che emir poured in at the | 


breach, and a great part of the garrison was put to 
the sword. ‘I'he countess was taken prisoner and 
brought before the Emir. She appeared in his pre- 
sence with haughty demeanor, as if she had been a 
queen receiving homage. But when he demanded 
her son, she faltered, and turned pale, and replied, 
« My son is with the dead.” 

“Countess,” said the emir, “Iam not to be de- 
ceived: tell me where you have concealed the boy, 
or tortures shall wring from you the secret.” 

“Emir,” replied thé countess, “* may the great- 
est torments be my portion, both here and hereaf- 
ter, if what I speak be not the truth. My darling 
child lies buricd with the dead.” 

The emir was confounded by the solemnity of her 
words; but the withered astrologer Yuza, who 
stood by his side regarding the countess from be- 
neath his bushed eyebrows, perceived trouble in 
her countenance and equivocation in her words.— 
Leave this matter to me,” whispered he to Alahor, 
‘*T will produce the child.” 

Fe ordered strict search to be made by the sol- 
diery, and he obliged the countess to be always 
present. When they came to the chapel her cheek 
turned pale and her lip quivered. “This,” said 
the subtle astrologer, ‘‘1s the place of conceal- 
ment!” ; 

The search throughout the chapel, however, was 
equally vain, and the soldiers were about to de- 

t, when Yuza remarked a slight gleam of joy 
in the eye of the countes. “ We are leaving our 
prey behind,” thought he, “ the countess is ex- 
ulting.” 

He now called to mind the words of her assever 
ation, that her child was with the dead. Turning 
suddenly to the soldiers he ordered them to search 
the sepulchres. “If you find him not,” said he, 
“draw forth the bones of that wanton Cava, that 
they may be burnt, and the ashes scattered to the 
winds.” 

The soldiers searched among the tombs and 
found that of Florinda partly open. Within lay 
the boy in the'sound sleep Of childhood, and one of 
the soldiers took him gently in his arms to bear him 
to the emir. 

‘When the countess beheld that her child was dis- 
— she - into the Lap te © rary 
orgettin er pride, threw herself upon 
tsesenteihed tin, <i ron 

“ Mercy ! mercy !” cried she in piercing accents, 
“merey on my son—my only child! O emir! 
listen to a mother’s prayers, and my lips shall kiss 
thy feet. A's thou art merciful to him so may tlie 
most high God have mercy upon thee, and heap 
blessings on thy head.” 

__ “ Bear that frantic woman hence,” said the emir, 
“but guard her well.” 
The countess was dragged away by the soldiery 


without regard to her struggles and hei cries, and 
confined in a dungeon of the citadel. 

The child was now brought to the emir. He 
had been awakened by the tumult, but gazed fear- 
lessly on the stern countenances of the soldiers. 
Had .the heart of the emir been capable of pity, it 
would have been touched by the tender youth and 
innocent beauty of the child ; but his heart was as 
the nether millstone, and he was bent *:pon the de- 
‘struction of the whole family of Julian. Calling 
to him the astrologer, he gave the child into his 
charge with a secret command. The wiihered 
son of the desert took the boy by the hand, and led 
him up the winding stair case of a tower. When 
they reached the summit Yuza placed him on the 
battlements. : 

“Cling not tome, my child,” said he, “there is 
no danger.” “Father, I fear not,” said the un- 
daunted boy, “ yet itis a wondrous height!” 

The child looked around with delighted eyes. 
The breeze blew his curling locks from about his 
face, and his cheek glowed at the boundless pros- 
pect ; for the tower was reared upon that lofty pro- 
montory on which Hercules founded one of his 

illars. The surges of the sea were heard far be- 
ow, beating upon the rocks, the sea gullscreamed 
and wheeled about the foundations of the tower, 
and the sails of lofty carraccas were as mere specks 
on the deep. 

“Dost thou know yonder land beyond the blue 
water ?” said Yuza. 

“It is Spain,” replied the boy, “it is the land of 
my father and my mother.” ’ 

“ Then stretch forth thy hands and bless it, my 
child,” said the astrologer. ;, 

The boy let gohis hold of the wall, and, as he 
stretched forth his hands, the aged son of Ishmael, 
exerting all the strength of his withered limbs, sud- 
denly pushed him over the battlements. He fell 
headlong from the topof that tall tower, and not a 
bone in his tender frame but was crushed upon the 
rocks beneath. 

_Alahor came to the foot of the winding stairs. 

“Ts the boy safe ?” cried he. 

“ He is safe,” replied Yuza ; “ come and behold 
the truth with thine own eyes.” 

The emir ascended the tower and looked over 
the battlements, and beheld the body of the child, a 
shapeless mass, on the rocks far below, and the sea 
gulls hovering about it ; and he gave orders that it 
should be thrown in:o the sea, which was done. 

On the following morning, the countess was led 
forth from her dungeon into the public square.— 
She knew of the death of her child, and that her 
own death was at hand, but she neither wept nor 
supplicated. Her hair was dishevelled, her eyes 
were haggard with watching, and her cheek was 
as the monumental stone, but there were the re- 
mains of commanding beaaty in her countenance, 
and the majesty of her presence awed even the 
rabble into respect. 

A multitude of Christian prisoners were then 
brought forth ; and Alahor cried out—* Behold the 
wife of Count Julian—behold one of that traitorous 
family which has'brought ruin upon yourselves and 
upon your country.” And he ordered that they 
should stone her to death. But the Christians drew 
back with horror from the deed, and said—“ In the 
hand of God is vengeance, let not her blood be upon 
our heads.” Upon this the emir swore with horrid 
imprecations that whoever of the captives refused 
should himself be stoned to death. So the cruel or- 
der was executed, and the Countess Frandina per- 
ished by the hands of her countrymen. Having 
thus accomplished this barbarous errand, the emir 
embarked for Spain, and ordered the citadel of 
Ceuta to be set on fire, and crossed the straights at 

night by the iight of its towering flames. 
’ "The death of Count Julian, which took place not 
long after, closed the tragic story of his family.— 
How he died, remains involved in doubt. Some 
assert that the cruel Alahor pursued him to his re- 


—r 


treat among the mountains, and, having taken him ; 


| seen above it in the air; which are supposed to b 
the troubled spirits of the a Christians who 
favored the cause of the traitor. 

_In after times a stone sepulchre was shown, out« 
side of the chapel of the castle, as the tomb of 
Count Julian; but the traveller aad the pi 
avoided it, or bestowed upon it a malediction ; and 
the name of Jul.an has remained a by-word and 
a scorn in the iand for the warning of all 
tions. Such ever be the lot of him who ys 
his country. 

Here end the legends of the — of Spain. 

Written in the Alhambra, June 10, 1829, 

Kosciuszko 1s America.—Kosciuszko reached 
the new world utterly unprovided with letters of 
recommendation or introduction, and nearly - 
less; he however asked an audience with Wash. 
ington, to whom he had boldly presented himself. 

“*What do you seek here ?’ inquired the gene- 
ral, with his accustomed brevity.—‘ I come to fight 
as a volunteer for American [nde , was 
the equally brief and fearless reply.—* What can 
you do?? was Washington’s next question; to 
which Kosciuszko, with his characteristic simplici~ 
ty, only rejoined, ‘Try me.” This: was done—oe- 
casion soon offered, in which his talents, science, 
and valor were evinced, and above all his great 
character was duly appreciated. He was speedi 
made an officer and further distinguished hi 
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“ He had not been long in America, when he had 
occasion to display his undaunted courage, as cap. 
tain of a company of volunteers. Generals Wa 
and Lafayette, notwithstanding the heat of the bat- 
tle in which they themselves were fully engaged, 
observed with satisfaction the ‘exertions of that 
company, which advanced beyond all the rest, and 
made its attack in the best order. 

“Who led the first company ?” asked Lafayette 
of his comrades on the evening of that memorable 
day (the 30th of September.) 

“ The answer was, ‘It is a young Pole, of noble 
birth, but very poor; his name, if I am not mista+ 
ken, is Kosciuszko. The sound of this unusual 
name, which he could hardly pronounce, filled the 
French hero with so sermon desire for the brave 
stranger’s acquaintance, that he ordered his horse 
to be immediately saddled, and rode to the vi 
about 2 couple of miles off, where the volunteers 
were quartered for the night. 

“Who shal! describe the pleasure of the one, or 
the surprise of the other, when the general, enter~ 
ing the tent (would it not rather be a room or a 
hut in a village?) saw the captain covered from 
head to foot with blood, dust and sweat, seated at 
a table, his head resting upon his hand, a mapof 
the country spread out before him, and pen and 
ink by his side. A cordial grasp of the hand im- 
ported to the modest hero his commander’s satisfae- 
tion, and the objectof a visit paid at so unusual an 
hour.—[Foreign Quarterly Review.] 





Deatu AND Monument or Koscivsaxa.—Kos- 
ciuszko’s end was now at hand, but its approach 
was cheered by the sight of the object of his ear- 
ly and constant attachment, now ) tat Lubo- 
mirska. 

“The Princess, who was ‘travelling to Geneva 
and Italy, stopped at Solothurn to s some 
weeks with Kosciuszko, cheering the ly de- 
clining old man_ by her agreeable pleasantry, and 
her rare gift of social wit. Kosciuszko had a:pre- 
sentiment that he should not see her again, and, 
whenshe bade him farewell with a promise tore- 
turn the following spring, tears swelled into his 
eyes, and the agitated hero asked for a token of her 
remembrance. The princess emt sent him, 
from Lausanne, ariag, with the motto, ‘ Fri ip 
to Virtue” But when thering reached Solothura, 
Kosciuszko was no more ! 

“On the Ist of October, 1817, he was: seized 
with a nervous fever, then prevalent at Solathurn, 

confined 














prisoner, beheaded him; others that the Moors |} which in spite of his s es, him to his 
confined him ina dungecn, and put an end to his || bed. Foreseeing the event, he made his bee 
life with lingering torments; while others affirm || queathing ample legacies to his friends, the 

that the tower of the castle of Marcuello, near || ners, 9 y to and others to the town 
Huesca, in Arragon, in which he took refuge, fell || hospital, the orphan house, and the poor.of Solo. 
on him and crushed him to vag ne All agree that |] thurn. . . . » He left 1000 franes ig fy 
his latter end was miserable in the extreme, and || pensesof his funeral, upon condition that hi 

his death violent. The curse of heaven, which || should be carried to the grave by six poer men. < 
had thus pursued him to the grave, was extended . + + Heordered all his Polish papers to be. 
to the very which had given him shelter ; for |} burnt. - 
we are that the castle is no longer inhabited eek eee ee ee 

on account of the and horrible noises that | “ After signing ae ee oa 
are heard in it; and that visions of armed men are Il raised his eyes towards heayen and said, ‘Now 7 

















often and long of his ap- 
is mind grew calmer and calm- 
er, and voice and look bespoke the peace of his 
. » « » His parting with his beloved friends, 
the blessing he bestowed upon Zeltner, his wife, 
and children, had all the august solemnity of a‘re- 
ligious ceremony. According to the custom of he- 
roic times, he asked for his sword, that-which had 
been shattered in his hand at Macziewice. ‘To 
this broken sword he committed the guard of his 
ashes, The sabre of John K. Sobieski, which he 
had received in the year 1799, from his brothers in 
arms, he directed’ to be sent to Poland, and there 
_preserved for other times and other deeds.* 

“ He retained the full ion of his faculties 
to his last‘breath ; but his pulse grew fainter. On 
the morning of the 15th, he awoke from a heavy 
sleep, and ‘his eyes fell upon the whole Zeltner 
family,.assembled round his bed. He seemed 
stronger, cheerfully stretched out his hand, and 
bade them good morning, with his wonted cordial- 
ity. But whilst he spoke his voice nearly failed, 
and he himself asked for his physician. 

“Towards teno’clock he raised himself, as though 
wishing to say something which required all his 
energi He gave Zeltner his right hand, Ma- 
dame. Zeltner his left, smiled to his little friend 
Emilie, who stood at the bed’s foot, and thus taking 
leave of three beloved beings at once, he sank 
slowly down, sighed——and his pure soul was in 
the presence of his Maker.” 

The body was embalmed, and, as he had directed, 
borne to the grave by poor old men, relieving each 
other. The funeral was attended by all Solothurn, 
for he was mourned by the whole canton, especial- 
y by the class so indebted to his liberality. His 

was lamented, and his praises were celebra- 
ted by poets and orators in all languages. In Po- 
jo here grief and mourning was universal : and 
at 
the national poet, the friend of his youth, Wiem- 
eewicz. 

But Poland grudged the :emains of her noblest 
son toa foreign land, and Alexander readily sanc- 
tioned the national desire to bring them home.— 
The body was asked of Switzerland by a formal 
Polish embassy, which having obtaised, escorted it 
to Poland, At Cracow it was received by the Sen- 
ate, and with all military and civil honors interred 
ia the cathedral. But the Polish Senate and the 
Polish nation wished to raise to their heroic cham- 
piona more peculiar and more endurable monu- 
ment than other men can boast, at least in modern 
times, © - 

“A monument that might be an object of gen- 
eral enthusiasm, of heart-felt veneration to all 
Poles. ‘The senate decreed the raising of a mound 
(in facta barrow,) upon the eminence called Bron- 
istawa (meaning the guardian of fame,) which com- 
mands the Vistula. At this mound, young and 
old, senators and citizens, nobles and peasants, 
even the magnates of the reelm, and the most 
delicate ladies, labored with theirown hands. A 

n, who came from Volhynia to assist, 
aecidentally received a severe woun ; and in the 
fear that he might bleed to death, several persons 
were earrying him in quest of surgical assistance, 
when he resolutely exclaimed, “Uh, let me bleed 
here! it is the only tribute 1 can pay to the great 
Naezlenik, 


“From the 16th of October, 1820, to the 16th of 
October, 1823, the labor continued. The Mogila 
Kosciuszki (Kosciuszko’s Mount,) measures 276 
feet in diameter at the base, and 300 feet in 
height. It is the largest ever formed by human 


hands. 
# * . * * * * * 
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“The hral mound of Queen Vanda, and 
of 8t.C tively on the left and right 
banks of the Vi ula, meet the traveller’s view at 


some distance from Cracow, reminding him of the 
origin’of the actual inhabitants of the country.— 
i 's monument completes the aoa and 
connects the present with the past....... con- 
venient road, paved and ted with trees, for pe- 
destrians, thither; for, since the beginning of 
the worl, this has been the favorite promenade of 
the Cracovians, ......From the ample contri- 
of the whole country, an adjoining piece of 


c was upon which, close to the 

Sid chapel of Bceslueean, housén were built the 
d by Princess Czartoryska, in 
ection of arnis and other Polish anti- 


* It was 
her noble 


at her castle of Pulaway, until the year || 


ince them, whe cau tell its fate ? 


arsaw, the funeral oration was pronounced by - 


tion, about fifteen feet, and meet the roof, which is 














four peasants, who had served under Koseiuszko. 
It is their duty, and that of their families for ever, 
to plant the mound as. pleasure grounds, and to 
take the greatest care of the ick (monument-) 
“ The management of the purchase, of the con- 
struction, and of the whole affair, was trusted by 
the Crakcow senate to a committee of twenty 
persons, with General Franciszek Paszowiski as 
president. * * * The expense was defrayed j| 
by contributions, not only of the most considera- 
ble families of Poland, but likwise of peasants, 
aitisans, and private soldiers. Count Arthur Po- 
socki alone gave 10,000 guldén, with which (we 
presume the expense of the monument being paid) 
three orphan kinswomen of Kosciuszko, whose ex- 
istence had been but recently discovered, were 
portioned.”—[Foreign Quarterly Review.]} 


[From the Schoharie Republican.]} 

Kwox Cave.—The difficulties and dangers with 
which nature has surrounded many of her most 
magnificent works, seem, in the present age, to 
present no obstacles to the daring enterprise of 
man,—that spirit of inquiry in the cause of natural 
science, which has presented to the literary world, 
so many interesting operations of nature.in her 
gloomy solitudes, has been recently stimulated by 
the discovery of objects for new investigation and 
redoubled effort. 

A cavern, situate in the town of Knox, Albany 
county, on the land of Jaeob Van Auker, about 
11 miles east of Schoharie Court-house, has been 
recently explored—first by Mr. Thadeus Chap- 
man, who resides in its vicinity, and subsequently, 
Sept. 4th, 1835, more particularly, by Mr. Peter 
Osterhout and Doctor L. Hubbard, of this village, 
in company with Mr, Chapman. 

The following is given as the result of their dis- 
coveries : 

The first depression resembles the section of an 
inverted cone, three-fourths of the circumference 
being nearly perpendicular, the remainder gradual- 
ly sloping until it meets the opposite edge; the 
distance of this descent is about forty feet. The 
second descent is perpendicular in the rock, thirty- 
eight feet. ‘The walls on either side are regular, 
with the exception of a few slight projections.— 
The opening at the top forms nearly a triangle, the 
sum of whose sides is not far from 12 feet, three- 
fifths of which is covered by a large stone that has 
fallen from the overhanging rock ; the opening at 
the bottom of this passage is about the same as at ' 
the top. The third passage is sloping, (occasion 
ally interrupted by perpendicular spaces of a few 
feet,) for the distance of about 65 feet ; this descent 
will form an angle with the horizon of not less than 
seventy degrees, and runs directly south. The 
fourth passage is about 6 feet in length, inclining to 
the west, a little sloping through a curiously 
wrought hole in the partition wall. This wall sep- 
arates the two apartments of the cave. Were it 
not for this provision of nature, what remains be- 
low must have forever remained among the hidden 
secrets of its Maker. The hole is nearly round, 
and just large enough toadmit a person either head 
or feet foremost. The fifth passage extends both 
to the north and the south of the fourth, running 
varallel with the second and third; to the north 
the passage is free for about fifty feet, when it is 
choked up by clay, which has been washed from 
above ; this is from three to four feet wide, 
and probably not less than 100 feet in mw 
To the South it extends about forty feet, ter- 
renee a beautiful colonnade: the colunans are 
arranged in a circular form, including a space of 
about fifteen feet in circumference; the columns are 
formed of calcareous spar, and are from ten to twen- 
ty feet in length, and from 6 to 14 inches in diame- 
ter ; on the west side the columns are straight and 
regular, on the east they are interrupted by a mass 
of spar which has formed under them ; this mass 
has an.oval form, 8 feetin length and 10 in height, 
nd three in its greatest diameter; the sides are 
fluted out and formed into the resemblance of pil- 
lars ; the whole mass has the appearance of 
supported on pillars; the top is flat and circular, 
resembling a lady’s toilet table; the surface is 
beautifully cushioned over with an oval burr-like 
formation, and the border or edge is hung with num- 
bers of flat stalactites of different lengths, the edges 
are notched out so that they resemble fringe ; the 
walls rise from the top of this beautiful forma- 





considerably lower than the roof in the fifth pas- 





ical formations ; so also thejroof above.— 
he colonnade opens into a hall, (so called to desig- 
nate it from the room we shall presently deseribe,) 
the floor of which is about 8 feet lower than that 
of the colonnade ; it is about 30 feet long, 15 wide 
and 30 high. These walls are also ornamented 
with Various formations of spar; great numbers of 
stalactites are seen pending from the roof and sides ; 
at the south western angle of the hall is a crevice, 
extending about 15 feet, ac the extremity of which, 
‘isa stalaetical formation. resembling in form and 
size, a large lamp, (such as are used for litghting 
cities,) the bottom is curiously fringed with small 
flat stalactites; at the northwestern angle of this 
hall is a passage descending to the north; it has 
been explored for about 30 feet; the mud prevent- 
ed us going farther. From this we pass into the 
large room, (or as it was faricifully called by young 
Chapman) the grand saloon. This room is about 
forty feet long and twenty wide, and from fifteen 
to twenty feet fa height; the hall and roof are 
remarkably regular and encrusted with spar on 
all sides; the roof is pierced with three rows of 
holes, passing nearly its whole length. These holes 
are placed at nearly equal distances, and have the 
appearance of being placed there for ornament.— 
At the northern extremity of the room, the roof 
parts at the centre, and torms two large prongs ; 
the one passes to one side of the colonnade and the 
other to the opposite side, and apparently resting 
on its columns; about the middle of the western 
side of this room, is a passage extending about 150 
feet to the west, this passage varies in width from 
6 to 8 feet ; in some places the roof is very high, 
and in others, the rocks fall within a few feet of the 
floor. This passage:is lined with sparry incrusta- 
tions from one end to the other ; stalactites, stalag- 
mites, and alabaster, of the purest kind are found 
here. We'pvocured a stalactite from this passage 
4 feet 5 inches in length, the top of which 7 
much resembles a man’s head with a warrior’s hel- 
met ; here we also procured the fragments of a 
stalactical formation of about 6 inches in diameter, 
and 8 feet in length, which had fallen from a cre- 
vice and broken ; other pieces of the same mass 
were seen lodged in the crevice above ; and judg- 
ing from the piece we have, and those in sight, we 
should say that it could not have been less than 11 
or 12 feet in length ; this mass is formed ‘of the 
purest alabaster, with the exception of a streak of 
about 2 inches wide and 1 1-2 thick, (which ap- 
pears to have traversed its whole length) which is 
formed of the purest kind of satin spar. 

The above is given by the gentleman from this 
village, as a very hasty and deficient account of this 
interesting cavern. Doct. L. Hubbard, who first 
entered Ball’s Cave in Schoharie, pronounces that 
| tueh celebrated cavern far inferior in grandeur of 
appearance to the one above mentioned, and gives it 

preference only in novelty, resulting from its sub- 
ferranean navigaiion. 





Larer ‘From Enauann.—By the packet ship 
Britannia, Waite, from Liverpool, we have receiv- 
ed our regular files of London and Liverpool pa- 
pers to the Ist of September. 

The accounts from the Continent are not so late 
as previously received pe? the Sully, from Havre. 

In the House of Commons, on the 29th August, 
the Chancellor brought forward a bill, to amend 
. the bill, for the tithe owners in Ireland. It was to 
_ have been considered on the Monday following. 

Accounts from Bombay of the 27th April, state 
that, in consequence of the failure of the crop, Cot- 
ton had taken a great rise in that market. It was 
estimated that the shipments to Great Britain and 
China would not exceed 40,000 bales, and the stock 
then on hand was only 1000 bales. 

. For markets, &c. see Commercial intelligence. 

- Lonvon, Aug. 29, Evening.—The consideration 
of the —— clause in the consolidated 
fund bill, again eee by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. ‘The corporation bill was 

to the Commons, with its mutilations, 
on Friday.’ Mr. Spring Rice, on behalf of the 
/Government, moved that the bill, with its amend- 


Monday, for which day he bespoke a full attend 
ance of members, expressing his conviction that 





; the sides of the columns rising from the 
table, are hung with an’ immense number of 





rate, but at the same time resolute decision. The 


the subject would then receive a ealm and delibe- 
ag term “ yeselute,” and te manner in 


ments, be printed, and taken into consideration on . 
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which it was caught up and cheered by the House, | 


sufficiently indicate the temper of the House, and 
the intentions of Government with regard to the 
measure. The further postponement of the su 
plies also indicates a steady determination on the 
rt of the present administration not to be under- 
mined by their —a It is clear that the 
members of the cabinet, who, no doubt, have good 
information of what is passing in the enemy’s 
camp, anticipate some desperate attempt at circum- 
vention, and feel the necessity of seording against 
surprise, The last hope of the Tories is under- 
stood to be placed in a dissolution and new election 
before the last registration comes into play after the 
circuits of the revising barristers. 





Later From Evrore.—The packet ship Eng- 
land, has arrived, with London papers of the 8th 
ult. We have not received our files as yet, but are 
indebted to the Captain for a paper of the 7th, 
with Paris dates of the Sth. 

The Municipal Reform Bill, and the amendments 
made by the Lords, had been considered in the 
House of Commons, with a spirit of great forbear. 
ance and conciliation,and after being further amend- 
ed, the bil! was seat back to the Lordson Thursday, 
3d Oct. There the Peers had partially disagreed to 
some of these amendments—notwithstanding the 
great concession made by the House of Commons, 
for the sake of harmony. 

The Times, which now strenuously supports the 
upper House, disapproves this proceeding on its 
part, and recommends most strongly, that the Bill, 
as sent from the House of Commons, should be 
past. Upon the whole the probability of this bill’s 
now passing, without a rupture between the two 
houses, is much increased. 

The French papers of Friday 4th, are filled with 
accounts from various parts of Spain. According 
toa telegraphic despatch in the Moniteur, the Na- 
varrese insurgents were, on the 3ist, at Organia, 
menaced by Gurrea and General Pastor. Madrid 
appears tranquil. 


The British Legion, under General Evans, had 


their first affair on the 29th, at Orumendi, where 
they attacked and carried some buildings fortified 
by the Carlists, whom they dispersed, killing and 
capturing some 150 of the enemy. 

Don Carlos seems to have nosettled plan of act- 
ing, and his movements were very uncertain. 


Money Market anv City InTELLIGENCE— 
Saruapay Evenine, 5th.—Notwithstanding the 
difficulties by which the progress of the Municipal 
Reform Bill was impeded last night in the House of 
Lords, no effect was produced on the funds, the 
general impression remaining the same as yester- 
day, after the spirit of mutual concession displayed 
on both sides, that all will be amicably adjusted, 
The English funds have been perfectly steady, at 
about 1-8th per cent. lower than yesterday, consols 
leaving offat 90 1-2 to 5-Sths. Letters from Genoa 
mention that the ravages of cholera in that city 
were increasing. 

Liverpool, Oct. 7.—On Friday last Lucien and 
Joseph Bonaparte arrived at the Adelphi Hotel, 
from Chester. Joseph is on his return to America, 
and will embark to-morrow on board the Philadel- 
a ship Monongahela, in the Prince’s 


Since the above, we have been favored by the 
Evening Post with their papers—ours having fail- 
ed—to 7th ult. We have not time, however, to 
add details, and the above summary comprises the 
substance of every thing important. In the Liver. 
pool Albion, we find the following annunciation of 
the death of Mr. Barry : 

On Sunday, the 30th ult., at the Star and Gar- 
ter Ina, Paradise street, his Excellency Wm. T. 
Barry, ‘Minister Plenipotentiary of he United 
States to the Court of Madrid, aged 53, 


ADVOCATE OF INT 
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Captain Harrsnorn, of ship Empress, from 
M , States thata revolution had broken out at 
Andalusia, Seville, Malaga, and Grenada, on the 
23d and 24th August. ‘I'he Constitution of 1812 
was proclaimed, and all the Friars at Malaga were 
imprisoned on the 23d. A number were killed and 
wounded. 

The government troops were overpowered, and 
all who would not declare in favor of the new Con- 
stitution were either shot or imprisoned. There 
was t joy on the occasion, and the entire place 
illuminated. Tranquility had, in a measure, been 
restored when Captain H. left. 

Capt. Hartshorn also states that the heavy rains 
on the 3d and 4th Sept. had seriously injured the 
fruit, and that nearly all the grapes were destroyed. 





Commercial Bank or Ausany.—The Albany 
Journal of last evening furnishes the following offi- 
cial statement respecting this bank. 


Tue Commerciat Banx.—The disappearance 
of Henry Bartow, late Cashier of the Commercial 
Bank of Albany, has naturally created much ex- 
citement, as it did the astonishment of the Direc- 
tors and persovis connected with that institution, 
and given ris¢‘to various rumours concerning its sol- 
vency. In consequence of the publication of an ar- 
ticle in the Journal of Commerce, of New-York, 
stating the capital of the Bank at $240,000, and an 
embezzlement of $210,000 by the late cashier, the 
Directors deem it proper to apprise the public, that 
the capital of the Bank actually paid im js $300,- 
000, together with a nett surplus of $79,263, ma- 
king the total amount of capital $379,263, The 
Directors are not apprised of defalcations to the a- 
mount of $130,000; which, if it should be that 
sum, will leave an unimpaired capital of $249,263. 
Although a partial loss is thus sustained by the 
Stockholders, the Directors are enabled, from the 
examinations made, to give the assurance that in 
no event ean injury or loss accrue to others. 

Besides, by the terms of the Charter of this 
Bank, the Stockholders are individually responsi- 
ble to. double the amount. of the original capital, 
being $600,000. The business of the Bank will 
not be suspended, and all notes, drafts, aad depo- 
sites will be paid on demand. 

- Joun Townsenn, President, 
Witrtarp Waker, Vice Pres’t. 
Georce W. Sranron, 
Joun L. Scuootcrart, 
Wiuttiam Newton, 
Lewis Benepicr, 
James Horner, 

Joun Gort, 
Sera Hastings, : 

N. B.—The other Directors are at present ab- 
sent from the City. 

Albany, October 13, 1835, 


% 


Directors. 





LanDs SOLD For Taxes.—In obedience to a re- 
solution of the last Legislature, the Comptroller 
mate a report giving a statement of all the sales 
of lands for taxes not heretofore reported ; also the 
‘sales of lands for arrears of quit rents in 1826. 
This statement gives the location and description 
of the lot, the number of acres sold, the amount for 
which sold, the name of the purchaser, and the 
name of the person to whom conveyed. The re- 
port makes a volume of over 700 pages of the size 
of the legislative documents ; and an extra number 
of cgpies have been printed sufficient to furnish the 
clerk of each town and ward with one copy. These 
have been forwarded to the treasurers of the seve- 

counties in the state, and each town clerk will 
be furnished with a copy by calling on the treasurer 
of his county. 

In 1826, a similar report was made to the legis- 
lature, which may be referred to, (on application at 
the county clerk’s office) being document E. of the 
appendix, in the Assembly Journals of 1826, 

hese two reports contain lists of all the lands 
which have been sold for taxes in this state, and 
which have not been redeemed. 

Persons who are interested in lands would do 
well to refer to these reports, and ascertain wheth- 








er the lands in which they are interested have been 
affected by any of the Comptroller’s sales. Lands 
are sometimes assessed and rejurned erroneously, 
and in such cases the payment of taxes annually is 
not sufficient to pretect-the land from sale: To 
gmat against errors hereafter, every owner of 

nds should give the assessors the correct number 
and description of his lands, and. as far as prac 





| 








ticable should examine the assessment 
certain for himself whether the right 

description is given to his lands in. the 
roll ; if he finds one of his lots omitted in 
resident assessments, he may be assured that 
though he is not called upon for the tax by ¥ 
town collectors, the lot will be returned as” 


resident, and in four or five years afterwards will be 






sold for taxes. Cases of this kind have frequent! . 


occurred. ‘ 
To facilitate examinations, an index toe the pa- 
tents has been prepared and is annexed to the 


Comptroller’s reports before referred to.. Tn mak. 


ing examinations search ought to be in 
index, under every title by which a tract is known, 
although found in one or more places under the lille 


first searched for: because tracts are sometimes res — 


turned to the Comptroller by one of their titles, 
and sometime by another. 

it~ Lands sold for taxes in 1834, may _ be re- 
deemed until the 21st day of April, 1836, and the 
several editors in the State might essentially serve 
the interests of their readers by calling attention, 
in an editorial article, to the Comptroller’s notice on. 
this subject, which is directed to be published am 
every paper in the State-—[ Albany Argus.]} 


New-Or.eans, Sept. 28.--The health of New- 
Orleans continues good; and we have reason to 
conclude with many experienced persons long 1e1- 
ident here, that the yellow fever has.ceased as an 
epidemic in New-Orleans. 





{From Blackwood’s Magazine for July.]} 
The Ship. 
Where art thou going, mighty ship? 
Thy sails are on the wind, 
Andthe ocean, with a roaring sweep, 
Is racing on behind. 
The sea-birds wheel above thy mast, 
And the waters fly below, 
And the foaming billows, flashing fast, 
Are leaping by the prow. 
And midst the clouds thy fluttering flag 
Is streaming strong and well, 
* As ifto bid yon beacon crag 
A last and gay farewell. 
Where art thou going? ‘* Far away, 
To seek a distant shore— 
Gaze ye upon me while ye may, * 
You wil] not see me more. 
** My flag is dancing inthe sky, 
. My sails are on the breeze, 
And the wild bird screams exultingly, 
As we bound along the seas. 
‘**A hundred guns are on my decks, 
And a thousand men ha 4 
And my wings are spread without a speck, 
As white as driven snow, 
** Gaze while ye may—ye can but see 
My panoply and pride—. 
Ye can but hear the hissing sea 
Dashed gayly from my side. 
** Hush! bootiess sobs and yearning si 
Ye broken hearts be still,» ine slehmy 
Lest yonder landsman’s envious eyes 
Dream we have aught of ill— 
** Lest he should think of care ox woe 
. Amidst = — crew, : 
ur souls that hear the blithe winds blow. 
With cheeks of ashen hue. * : 
‘* Hurrah ! hurrah { our homes we quit, 
And thosé who are therein— 
Will they be safe and standing yet, 
When we cross the waves again ? 
** Hurrah! hurrah! a glorious land 
Is rising far away 
What grave upon that stranger land 
Shall wrap our unknown clay ! 
‘“* Hurrah! hurrah! beneath our kee? 
A thousand fathoms sleep— , 
And fleets are there—but with hearts of steel 
We'll gayly o’er them sweep, 
** On—on—the worm is at our heart, 
But the shout upon our lip— 
And who shall play the craven’s part, 
In our proud and gallant ship £: 
‘*And who shall let the graan be he 
Which lips are knawed to oe 
Or the tears be seen, that without a word, 
Are fling on the wave ? 
** On—on—the sea-birds heed us not— 
And the shores are sinking fast— 
And scarce the landsman from his cot, . - 
Can see our lessening. mast— 
‘¢ But sighs him as he turns awa: 
Toturn his evening hearth, -” 
That aught should be so proud and gay 
Without one care of earth.?? ; 





Of all kinds, made to DWIN, 
Of all kinds, made to arder by GODWIN, 
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. BOCK GATES, FoR 
Daven Witxinson, of Cohoes, Albany county, State of 
New-York, have obtained Letters Patent for the United 
States for an i t in Lock Gates, &c., invites the 
attention of enginers and constructors to his invention, 
ears’ practicalexperience. The chief 
of his invention is the s&Lr-apJusTING VALVE 


weight 

rods and screws, and kept secure and close by a pails 

So tupsovemnar requiring very little force, in aid of the 
ater, to raise the TiSudk nes ns Seems 
or free ing, by the 
yaaa oaetlen roller upon the 
railway. By means of.a thimble on 
for moving the gate can never 
payne ray g oot ride on the capstan , and by means of 
a pailin the of the capstan, it can never be turned 
wrong way, thus effectually guarding against much 


a : 

There isa in operation at Hogansburgh, New- York, 
where the experiment has been fully vested, to the satis- 
tactioa of all scientific men who have viewed it, and which 
has a self-adjusting valve gate, opening an aperture five 
feet in net, by 18 inches in width, under a pressure of 


Having transferred the Letters§Patent to Mr. Joun L. 
Wiuxinson, canal contractor, rights to construct under 
the same, be obtained from him by applications ad- 
dressed to P. O, Competent workmen to construct 
the gates and put them into operation, will be supplied, if 
desirable, either by the inventor o: the assignee. 


2 


The followiug letter, from Jadge Wricur, of New- 
York, one of the most experienced engincers in the United 
States, is conclusive with respect to the character of this 


gate: 
** Moulinette, (U. Canada,) Aug. 14,- 1835, 

* Dear Sin: I have here witnessed a trial of a new pad- 
die gate invented by David Wilkinson, Esq., for Locks, to 
be introduced into the gates. {tis 5 feet long, by 18 inches 
wide ; and 1 am certain it isthe best improvement of the 
kind which has been tried inthis country. I think it will 
not get out of order, and isso simple, that a 12 years’ old 
boy will oy it; there is no danger of throwing per- 
sons into the lock, from the operation, as nothing of the 
kind ean happen. © 

“ I think you will be much pleased with it. It applies its 
use to any head which can be used in locks, and is more 
particularly superior in the gates of the lock, to fill and 
empty ly, as easy as you please. 

“Tam, very respectfully, dear sir, your obedient ser- 


vant, x 
¢ “ BENJ. WRIGHT. 
* To Epwarp P. Gay, I 
* Civil Engineer, Lancaster, Pa.” 


To which is added the testimonial of J. B. Mixus, Esq., 
pos arma who has been associated with the greatest works 

ternal improvement in the Union : 

“Mr. Wilkinson has recently invented a vatve for 
Lock Gates, which is undoubtedly of great value, and 
readily applied, Mr. W. has the contract for constructing 
the Luck Gates upon the St. Lawrence Canal, (which is 

upon this continent,) where it is determined to 
is valve, and his manner of working the same. 
Having the utmost contidence in Mr. W.’s valve, having 
seen it lied, I most confidently commend it to all those 
in in the construction ef Canal Locks. 
“J. B. MILLS, 
‘* Engineer St. Lawrence Canal. 
* Cornwall, (U. C.,) Aug. 21, 1835.” 
39—3t. 





TO CONTRACTORS FOR EXCAVATION AND 
MASONRY. 
IROPOSALS will be received at the Office of the Phil- 


adelphia and Reading Rail Road Company, in Phila- 
delphia, on the 19th and 20th days of October next, for the 
Grading and Masonry, of about sixteen miles of the Rail 


between Pottsgrove and Norristown. 

In this distance, a Jarge amount of heavy work, deserv- 
ing the attention of skilful and competent Contractors, is to 
let, The Jobs of most magnitude, are a Tunnel 600 yards 
long, and a Bridge’across the Schuylkill, near Phoenix- 


le. 

Plans and profiles of the line, and drawings of the differ- 
ent constructions on it will be exhibited, and all other jnfor- 
mation in relation to it will be afforded, on application at the 
En *s Office, at Pottsgrove, for ten days previous to 
the letting. MONCURE ROBINSON, C. E. 
Philadelpeia, Sept. 2, 1836. 82 3tawtO019 


NEW-ORLEANS AND NASHVILLE 
; RAILROAD. 


< 
= 





NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS. 

The New-Orleans and Nashville Railroad Company 

to place under contract the first fifty miles 
on the 15th day of December next, Proposals 
at their Office, in the City of New-Or. 
leans, from the 15th of November to the 15th day of De- 
cember for the Graduation and Bridging of the same. 
Superintending Engineer, B.S. Smith, will be upon 


The 
to give every ex: tion rela.ive to the man- 
- making at oan otner ‘information = 
persons not personally known to the ineer, there 
will be required certificates of character ead qualitiediions 
extending along the shore of Lake 
Scat et te poof cogendiew 
; beet great capone 30 COMUNE: 
themselves with the work at its commence- 
known to ( Yompan: respon- 
certainly be preferred 1 ae 
progress of the road. 
through which the line passes is generally 
cur tages 4 OS N Railroad. 
a Ne Railroad, at al 
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TO TUNNEL CONTRACTORS, 

ban soa, will be received by mail, or otherwise, for ex- 
cavating a Tunnel on the summit of the Sandy and Beaver 
Canal. The Tunvel is 900 yards long, the material to be 
removed is a soft sand-stone rock, the part of the 
ridge through which it is about 90 feet above the 
top of the Tunnel. As the deep cuts at the termination are 
not excavated, niost of the material will have to ke 


moved through shafts. Proposals must be a 
with good recommendations, as to skill and ar de 
, , E. H. GILL, 


New-Lisbon, Obio, Sept. 17, 1885. 


Engineer. - 
36 
RAILROAD INUN. 
300 tons of Railroad Iron of the T pattern, just ama 
’ 








and for sale by HOWLAND & ASPINWAL 
826 10t 55 South street. 

AMES? CELEBRATED SHOVELS, 

; SPADES, &c- 

500 dezens Ames’ back-strap and plain Shovels, 
75 do do round-pointed do 

150 do do _— caststeel Shovels and Spades, 

100 do do Socket Shovels and Spades, 

150 -do do _ steel plated Spades, 


Together with Pick Axes, Churn Drills, and Crow Bars, 
steel pointed, made from Salisbury refined iron. For sale 


by his Agents, 
‘ WITHERELL, AMES & CO. 
2 Liberty street, New-York. 
BACKUS, AMES & Co. 
34—ytf : 8 State street, Albany. 





RAILROAD CASTINGS. 

MANY & WARD, Proprietors of the Albany Eagle 
Air Furnace and Machine Sho», will make to order car 
wheels, chairs and knees, and every other description of 
castings required for railroads. R-ly febl4. 


AUBURN AND SYRACUSE RAILROAD. 
NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS. 

Sealed Proposals will be received until the 15th day of 
October next, at noon, by the undersigned, Chief Engineer 
and Agent of the Aubura and Syracuse Railroad Com- 
pany, for the Grading, Masonry, and Bridges on said Road. 

Individuals dispesed to contract for the execution of the 
whole or any part of the work, will be furnished on appli- 
cation at the Office of the Com = ed in Auburn, with blank 
forms of proposals, ard printed specifications. 

‘The contracts will be formed in the usual manner—a 
specific price being stated for each item of work, which 
cope is to include the cost of material and labor required 

in rendering the work complete. P 

The proposals to be accompanied with the names of 
sureties, and where the parties are unknown to the under- 
signed or resident Engineers, the usual certificates of cha- 
racter and solvency will be required. 

Individuals who have been employed on other works, 
must furnishsatisfactory recommendations from the Engi- 
neer or Superintendents of the same. A rigid adherence to 
ad ar of each contract will in all cases be re- 
quired. 

It is desired that all thé work in each section, including 
Grading, Culverts, aad Bridges, should be embraced in the 
same contract, and it is requested that the proposals be 
made accordingly. 

The plans of the different structures will be ready for 
examination at the Office aforesaid, by the Ist day of Oc- 
tober next. EDWIN F. JOHNSON, 

Chief Engineer & Agent A. & 8, R. R. Company. 

Auburn, Aug. 22, 1835. 37—t150 


S'THEPHENSON, 
Builderof a superior style of Passenger Cars for Rail- 








road, 
No. 264 Elizabethstreet, near Bleecker street, 
New-York. 
1g RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to 
examine these Cars; a specimen of which may be seen 
on that part of the New-York and Harlem Railroad 
now in operation. Jwtf 


RAILROAD CAK WHEELS AND BOXES 
AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 

rg Also, AXLES furnished and fitted to wheels 
complete at the Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine 
Factory and Foundry, Paterson, N.J. Al) orders ad- 
dressed to the subscribers. at Paterson, or 60 Wall 
street, New-York, will be promptly attendedto. 

Also, CAR SPRINGS. 

Also, Flange Tires turaed complete. 

ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR 


PAYVENT RAILROAD, SHIP AND BOAT 
SPIKES 


e 

3$> The Troy Iron and Nail Factory keeps constantly 
for sale avery extensive assortment of Wrought Spikes 
and Nails, from 3 to 10 inches. manufactured by the sub- 
scriber’s Patent Machinery, which alter five years suc- 
cegsful operation and now almost universal use in the Uni- 
ted States (as well as England, where the subscriber ob 
tained a Patent,) are found superior.to any ever offered 
in market. 

Railroad Companies may be mpeiies with Spikes hav- 
ing countersink heads suitable tothe holes in iron rails, 
to any amountand on shott notice. Almost allthe Rail- 
roads now in progress inthe United States are fastened 
with Spikes made atthe above named factory—for which 
purpose they are found invaluable, as their adhesion is 
morethan double any common spikes made by the ham- 
mer. 

FF All orders directedtothe Agent,Troy, N. ¥., will 


be punctually attended to. 
HENRY BURDEN, Agent. 

Troy, N.Y. July, 1831. 

Spikes are kept tor sale, at faery prices, by I, 
& J Townsend, Albany, apd the principal Iron Merchants 
in Albany and Troy ; 7: [Brower 222 Water street, New- 
York; A.M. Jones, Philadelphia ; T, Janviers, Baiti- 
more ; Degrand & Smith, Boston. 

P. $.—Railroad Companies would do well to forward 
theirordere asearly as practicable,asthe subscriber is de- 
sirous of extending the sepehotatingve as to keep pace 
with the daily increasing demand for his Spikes. 
1J2vam H. BURDEN. 








| 











TO TUNNEL MINERS, DRILLERS, &c. 
Wanted, immediately, 40 Tunnel Miners, (Cornish Mi 
ners will be referred,) 80 Drillers, 50 Laborers, and two 
ine Blacksmiths, on the New York and 

Harlem Railroad, about five miles from the City. Liberal 


w will be and cash payments made every fort 
night. A ene FOWLER'S, St. John’s Hall, Prank. 
fort street, New-York. : 


JOHN RUTTER, Contractor. 
The, Albany Argus, Philddelphia U/S. Gazette aud 

Pennsylvanian, will please copy this, and send their bills to 

the Railroad Company, 14 Wall street, New-York. 22—1¢ 


PATENT HAMMERED SHIP, BOAT, AND 
RAILROAD SPIKES. 
Railroad Spikes of every description required, 

made at the Albany Spike Factory. 

Spikes made at the above Factory are recommended to 
the "cope as superior to any thing of the kind now 1m use 

Ship and Boat Spikes masie full size under the head, 
80 as not to admit water. 

Orders may be addressed to Messrs. RRASTUS COR- 
NING & CO., Albany, or to THOMASTURNER, at the 
Factory, Troy, N. Y. sept.13 ly 


RAILWAY IRON. 
£95 tons ot A inch by}inch,) lat Bars in lencthso 
200 1 








do. o. + do. | 14 to 15 feet, counter sunk 
40 do. 1% do. do. {holes, endscut atan angle 
800 do. 2 do. do. {of 45 degrees, with spli- 
800 “do. 2} do. do. cing plates and nails to 


‘soon expected, “sui 

250 do. of Edge Rails of. 36 Ibs. 
quisite’chairs, keys and pins. 

Wrought Iron Rims of 30, 33, and 36 inches diameter 
for Wheels of Railway Cars, and of 60 inckes diameter 
for Locomotive wheels 

Axles of 24, 2%, 24, 3, 3}, 34, and 34 inches diameter for 
Railway Cars and Locomotives of patent iron. 

The above will be sold free of duty, to State Govern. 
ments and Incorporated Governments, and the Drawback 
taken in part payment. A. & G. KALSTON, 

9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 

Models and samples ofall the different kinds ot Rails, 
Chairs, Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and Splicing Plates, in use 
both in this country and Great Britain, wil! be exhibited to 
those disposed to examine them. dilmeowr 


SURVEYORS? INSTRUMENTS. 


3g> Compasses ol various sizes and of superior qual. 
ity warranted. F F 

Leveling Instruments, large andsmall sizes, with high 
magnifying powers with glasses made by Troughton, to- 
gether with a large assortment of Enginecring Insiru- 
ments, manufactured and sold by 

E.& G. W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 
J31 6t corager of Maiden Jane. 


t. 
per yard, withthe re- 








SURVEYING AND ENGINEERING 
INSTRUMENTS. 
cy" The subscrber manufactures ail kinds of Instru 
ments in his profession, warranted equal, if s.ot superior, 
in principles of costruction and workmanship to any im- 
ported or manufactured in the United States; several of 
which are entirely new. among which are an Improved 
Compass, with a Telescope attached, by which angles can 
be taken with or without tho use of the needle, with per- 
fect accuracy—also a Railroad Goniometer, with two Tel- 
a ge 2 erage | et pegs pel a Goniometer 
attached, particularly adapted to Railroad purposes, 
. Wit. J. YOUNG, ts 
Mathematical Instrument Maker, 
No. 9 Dock st., Philadelpbia. 


The following recommendations are respectfully sub- 

mitted to Engineers, Surveyors, and others interested. 
Baltimore, 1832. 

In reply tothy inquiriesrespecting the instruments man- 
ufactured by thee, now in use or the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, I cheerfully furnish thee the following infcr- 
mation. The whole number of Levels now in possession 
of the department of construction of thy make is seven 
The whole number of the ‘* Improved Compass” is eight 
These are all exclusive of the number in the service of the 
Engineer and Graduation Department. 

Both Levels and Compasses arein good repair. They 
have in factneeded but little repairs, except from accident? 
to which all instruments of the,kind are liable. 

L have found that thy patterns.for the levels and com 
passes have been preferred by my assistants generally, 10 
any others in use, and the Improved Compass is superior 
to any other description of Goniometer that we have yet 

ri-eu in laying the rails on this Road, 

This instrument, more recently improved with a rever 
sing telescope, in place of the vane sights, leaves the 
engineer scarcely any thing to desire in the formation or 
convenience of the Compass. It is indeed the most com 

letely adapted to lateral angles of any simple and cheap 
netrument that I have yet seen, and I cannot but believe 
it will be preferred to all others nowin use for laying of 
rails—and in fact, when Known, Ithink it will beas highly 
appreciated for common surveying. : 

Respectfully thy friend 
JAMES P. STABLER, Sup'tof Construction 
of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 


Philedelphia, February, 1883. 
Having. for the last two years made constant use 0 
Mr. Young’s “* Patent Improved Compase,?? I can safely 
say I believe itte be much superior to any other instrument 
of the kind, now in use, and as such mostcheerfully re- 
commend itto Engineers and Surveyors. 
. E. H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 


Germantown, Feurery: 18338. 
For a year past I have used Instruments made by Mr. 
W.J. Young, of Philadelphia, in which he haa combined 
the properties of a Theodolite with the common Level. 
Iconsider these Instruments ad calculated for 
laying out Railroads, and can recommend them to the 


notice of Engineers as preferable to any others for that 


jurpose. 
’ HENRY R.CAMPBELL, Eng. Philad. 
ml ly Germant. and Noprist. Railroad 
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